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issued last night, 
D.), Senator from | 
ited the forma! 


that the groups that want the Treaty | 
ratified will get together and ex- 
pressed the hope that President Wil- 
son will acquiesce in whatever agree- 
ment the Sendte reaches. Senator | 


IN SOCIALIST CASE 


“I am sure over 40 of the Demo-| ; 
cratic senators are very desirous of | Prominent Attorneys Will Argue 


immediate ratification and that they | 
are willing for reasonable reserva- 
tions that will protect .the United | 
States against any possible misinter- | 
pretations. For several months the 
Democrats have been trying to get a. 
conciliation with the Republicans who 
really wanted the covenant of the 
League passed. Over two-thirds of' 
the senators want the League, but be- 
cause of its world importance, the 


} 
: 


on Rights of Suspended New 
York Assemblymen — State 
Bar Association Takes Action | 


ee ee ee ee 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—When the 
inquiry into the qualifications of the 
five suspended Socialist assemblymen | 
senators have i it sg, yg Beodtbine opens before the Judiciary Committee | 
concile their ys ete oe “to ant in Albany at least 15 lawyers will) 
friends of the et oy Wrest -* ‘appear. The defense will be directly | 
ample, oe reserva rel a ht of Con. |i2. charge of Morris Hillquit, inter- | 
are vital to preserve ms ‘national secretary of the Socialist | 
gress exclusively to declare war, while | Party, who polled more than 120,000 | 
others holding that Article >.< does | Votes ‘fo Mayor of this city in 1917; 
not affect the right of Congress eX-| oo our Stedman, Chicago attorney, | 
clusively to declare war, believe to who defended Eugene V. Debs, Victor | 
withdraw the moral support of the | ; ‘ 
United States to assist in preserving Mb, | 
the territorial integrity of the member | cree, oe Nig gle pr | 
nations is seriously to weaken the , “ | 
powers of the League to prevent war. 
“Democratic senators are trying to 
get the Treaty through with the least |; law partner of Robert M. 
possible impairment, and they over- 7 rolette, United States Senator from 
whelmingly approve reservations that Wisconsin: Walter Nelles, attorney 
will prevent the Treaty or the cov-| ac fre ; oH 
aaa for the National Civil Liberties Bureau, 
enant from being.misinterpreted, and) 114 william Karlin, former Socialist 
they are using their own judgment | 4 ocemb) aes : 
without being unduly influenced either | y ’ 
by Mr. Bryan or Mr. Wilson, but sym- Bar Association Counsel 
pathize with the President’s attitude. The Bar Asociation of the City of 
_ ye eee le genes ate suit] |New York will be represented by the 
port. y | : | following committee, which the Social- 
approve the resolution of yee ‘ists will welcome as associate counsel 
nes a Ts ee as ewent if the Judiciary Committee declines 
enate, because he | 0 allow them to appear on the public’s 
eating timmnaeated of the| behalf: Charles E. Hughes,’ former 
world. Re Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, former Governor of New York, 
and Republican nominee for President 


SINN FEIN GAINS IN in 1916; Morgan J. O’Brien, former 
RAIN ELECTIONS | tons narsbas, constitutional 1m ex 


‘pert, member of the state constitu-— 


» | tional convention in 1890, 1894, and 


: ' e ntation /1915, and counsel for William Sulzer 
Irish Proportional Represe ?'in the impeachment proceedings 


to Some Extent, Certainly, | against him as Governor; Ogden L. 
Achieves Its Object of a Fair Mills, former member of the State Sen- 
Representation for Minorities 


indorsed by the Bar Association of the | 


ate and high in the affairs of the state 

Republican Party; and Joseph M. 

Proskauer, business law specialist and 

well-known trial attorney. 

Special cable to The Christian Science) Charles D. Newton, States Attorney- 
Monitor from its European News Office | General, will lead the case against the 
DUBLIN, Ireland (Sunday)—The ee grt vag mats by oe ee 

,. | field, former Democratic gubernatoria 

application a T geen vi ‘candidate and prominent in many big 

sentation plan to 7 Es. law cases; Martin W. Littleton, Dero- 
elections will be studied with much ‘crat, prominent attorney, and former 
interest when the full figures and re-| Congressman; Archibald E. Stevenson, 
sults are available. As expected, Sinn | associate counsel for the Lusk commit- 

Fein and Republican Labor have |tee, and possibly others. 

swept South Ireland and gained con- | Repeated assertions that the Social- 

trol of most of the local councils but | ist Party is not on trial make of special 


: 
‘interest, the Socialists say, the fact 
; 1 Beeag ’ , 
to some extent, certainly, proportion that the subpeenas summoning Julius 


representation has achieved its object Gerber, executive secretary of the New 
of a fair representation for minorities. | yor, socialist local, and Charles W. 

Some Unionist and Loyalist mem-' frvyin, editor of The New York Call, 
bers have been elected in strong Sinn | Socialist organ, to Albany, require 
Fein areas, while Sinn Fein will itself them to bring the application cards of 
find representation on the Belfast |the accused, the national, state, and 
corporation. county Socialist constitutions and all 

Dublin has elected as an alderman, | letters passing between the party and 
John O'Kelly. “the Republican Ambas- | the accused. 


sador to Paris” and given a. big ma-_ Ss | 
jority to another alderman, Tom Kelly, State Bar Association Acts ed 
who is at present in an English jail,| The New York State Bar Associa- | 


The latter will probably be elected tion has declined, 113 to 100, to adopt | 
Lord Mayor. ' a resolution declaring it inappropriate, | 

On the other hand, it has reelected if not improper, to express an opinion | 
Sir Andrew Beattie and Sir James) 2°W, or to criticize the Assembly for 
Gallagher. The working of the sys-| its action. Mr. Hughes led the oppo- 
tem was curiously illustrated in the|Sition. He did not wish to defend 
Falls division of Belfast, Joseph Dev- | Socialism, because he opposed all their 
lin’s constituency, where the Nation-| Platform; but the denial of seats to 
alists have previously had the monop-| e!ective representatives because cf 
oly of seats, but where they now only | Party beliefs was a bolshevistic act; 


hold two out of six seats, Sinn Fein} it not only unseated the representa- 
securing two, Labor one, and _the| tives, but left their constituency with- 


‘said this afternoon: 
/ serious. 


Unionists winning a seat for the first out elected representation. Of the So- 
' cialist platform Mr. Hughes said: 


“There isn’t a line in it that indi- 
cates a desire to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force.” 

For the resolution, William D. 
Guthrie said the suspended men be- 
longed to the revolutionary wing of 
the Socialist Party and that the As- 


time. 


Sir Edward Carson’s ward returned | 


five Unionists, a Nationalist, and a 
Labor man. Owing to the strike 
against the permits system, motor 
cars were not in evidence, but polling 


was nevertheless very much heavier 


than usual. 


sembly did a patriotic thing in sus- 
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pending them. Other speakers insisted 
on the Assembly’s legal right to judge 
on the qualifications of its members. 

The state executive committee of 
50; three months, $2.25; one month, 75 cents, | (he American Legion has decided that 
Post Office at Boston, Mass., U. 8. A.| the question is not one calling for ac~ 

of postage provided for in section . 1103, | tion by the Legion at this time. 
| | As for a report that Ludwig C. A. K. 
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| Martens, Russian Soviet representa- 
tive here, would be called as a witness, 
Mr. Gerber pointed out that Mr. Mar- 
tens had no connection with the So- 
cialist Party. Mr. Newton has denied 
that Mr. Martens will be called. 


Offset to | Propaganda 


Inter-Racial Council Would Translate 
' America to the Foreigner 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The Inter- 
Racial Counci!] aims to offset radical 
propaganda through nation-wide edu- 
eation activities, to promote better 
relations among the races in the 
United States by presenting the side 
of the foreign-born, translating Amer- 
ica to them in terms which they will 
understand, and to end unrest among 
the foreign-born in industry. 

The council points out that the re- 
cent raids and deportations were in- 
terpreted by many of the foreign- 
born as a campaign of repression 
against their kind in general, and that, 
‘because of it, hundreds were throw- 

Mimouri Wins Two Contests ing down,their tools and preparing to 

St. Patricks Are Hasy Winners leave the country. This condition was 
The Children's Page -ess.- Page 10/further decreasing production. 

“The person of foreign birth,” says 
council, “participating in activi- 
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[llustrations— 
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Special Articies— 
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Harvard Six Has Better of Yale 
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j ties aimed at destruction of the gov-| 


ernment by force, is arrested and held 


who may be employed in the same 
shop and active in the same ultra 
radical activities is not! molested. 


“Some regard for the sensibilities of 


the foreign-born should be shown in 
the present crusade against destruc- 


tive radicalism. The great majority of | 


them are loyal and are doing every- 


thing they can to understand America | 


and aid in promoting its welfare.” 
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BERLIN EXTREMISTS | 


ARE STILL ACTIVE 


Newspapers Unanimous in De- 
claring Communists Are Going 
to Make Serious Attempt_to 
Overturn Government Today 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


L. Berger, and others accused under | Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin ‘the child in Missouri “may be taken as 


BERLIN, Germany (Sunday)—Ber- 
lin is outwardly calm but tonight’s 
declaring that the Communists are go- 
morrow, when what is called the 
Councils Bill, that is the measure 
legalizing the formation of workmen’s 


councils in German factories, comes 
up for its second reading in the Na- 


tional Assembly, to overturn the pres- 


ent government. 
The Cabinet held a special meeting 
today to consider the situation and 


decided to draft more troops into the | 8: Si — a demonstration to be/ the country, is issued by Arthur Hen- 
city. The Reichstag Building and its ,™4@de In almost any community in the) gerson P., its secretary. 
‘neighborhood will be guarded by the 


military and police tomorrow. 

The “Berliner Tageblatt” says that 
Germany's critical week has opened 
and that the Communist terrorists are 
about to make a desperate effort to 
use the economic distress among the 
workers to further political ends. The 
newspaper urges the public seriously 
to ponder the proclamation issued 
this afternoon by the government, in 
which the nation is warned that un- 
less the partial railway strike ceases, 
complete chaos will prevail through- 
out Germany. 

Mr. Bell, the Transport Minister, 
“The situation is 
The whole commercial and 
economic life of Germany threatens to 
crack.” 

The Communist manifesto issued to- 
day is a violent instigation to the 
population to cease work and 
demonstrate against the proposed 


Councils Bill, which is denounced as | 


a “Capitalist maneuver nieant to di- 
vide the workers and to weaken the 
agitation for the establishment of 
Soviets on Russian lines.” Here 
strikes: are announced to take place 
tomorr in various provincial 
centers. 


In spite of the grave possibilities, 


the present situation does not really 
justify the alarmist views prevailing 
here tonight, and it probably will be 
found that the great mass of workers 
will resist the agitation of the ex- 
tremists. 


Industrial Situation Generally Easier 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 


BERLIN, Germany (Saturday)— 
The industrial situation is easier to- 
day. An agreement has practically 
been reached between the government 
representatives and the men’s leaders 
whereby a general railway strike will 
probably be averted. The government 
is also trying to arrange conferences 
between the insurance companies and 
the clerks’ union. 

Friday—It is expected that the 
martial law under which the city has 
been placed because of the riots last 
Tuesday, will cease tomorrow as the 
government has completely crushed 
the Communist agitation, Gustave 
Noske, the Minister of National De- 
fense, who has been responsible for 
the measures taken to check the agi- 
tation, has declared that he will not 
allow the Extreme Socialist news- 
papers to appear again, unless editors 
give a promise, which so far they have 
refused to do, to cease the violent cam- 
paign in favor of a Soviet form of 
government, The police raided vari- 
ofis Communist clubs last night. and 
arrested 26 leaders. 


MR. CLEMENCEAU'S 
CABINET RESIGNS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
PARIS, France (Sunday)—Mr. Cle- 

menceau and his entire Cabinet have 

resigned, their resignations having 


been handed to Mr. Poincaré today 


and accepted. 

Mr. Poincaré immediately called in 
Alexander Millerand, and it is believed 
that he will undertake the formation 
of a new Cabinet. : 


ee 


ROME-TOKYO FLIGHT PROGRESS 


ROME, Italy (Friday)—-The Caproni 
aeroplane, which left here last Satur- 
day to map out a route for the Rome- 
Tokyo flight to be undertaken by the 
Italian Government, has arrived. at 
Aleppo in Asiatic Turkey, according 
to advices received here today. The 
machine was in charge of a pilot by 
the name of Scaciol. 


FOOD MINISTRY ANNOUNCEMENT 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Sunday) — The 
Food Ministry will end in August, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Food 
Controller. After that, however, there 
will still be control of certain food- 


stuffs. 


to. 


| | 


NOTABLE COUNSEL for deportation, whereas an American FEDERAL HEALTH 


DRIVE ANNOUNCED. 


; 


Campaign to Start in Missouri, 
With Nation-Wide Extension’ 
in View—Periodical ‘Survey 


of All Children Is Projected 


‘Special to The Christian. Science Monitor | 
| from its Washington News Office | 
| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
_—The United States Public Health 
| Service announces that Missouri is be- | 
ing made an experiment station for | 
health survey work. If the efforts of | 
the physicians, hygienists, and other 
health agents are successful in that 
State, the scope will be extended to 
‘others. 

|. Why was Missouri chosen for this 
test? One answer is that the health of | 


j 
} 


] 
' 
i 
i 
; 


the average health of children in the’ 
| United States.” But it is frankly said | 


first candidate of that party to be) newspapers are almost unanimous in | that “the real reason is that the Legis- | 


‘lature of Missouri at its last session | 


|City of New York; Gilbert E. Roe, @/ing to make'a serious attempt to- | created a department of hygiene, and 


‘the state department of health adopted | 
‘resolutions asking the Public Health 
Service, the only federal agency au-. 
thorized to cooperate with state health | 
/authorities, to come to Missouri and. 
make a demonstration of how this de- | 
partment could best function.” 


Health Service Was Prepared 


| 
The Public Health Service had. 


‘United States, and eagerly accepted | 
|the invitation, because in Missouri, 
‘the machinery was in readiness and) 
humerous agencies offered their co- | 
/operation, both financially and with 
trained personnel. 

| The health condition of thousands 
of children will be studied by “highly 
trained experts,’and recommendations 
| will be made to parents and teachers 
where conditions appear to need cor-| 
rection. “Backward” children will be | 
classified, so that corrective measures 
‘May be taken. 

“It is not possible to say how much 
/'money will be expended, but results 
‘and not expense will be the chief con- 
‘sideration. The working staff is made 
‘up of specialists in the different 
‘branches of medicine, nurses, field 


|Poland, if the latter by further ad- 
/vances to the East were to draw upon 


| workers, and clerks,” it is announced, | 

In addition to conducting ‘a com-.| 
prehensive field investigation and 
demonstration in child hygiene along 
modern, scientifie lines, it is planned 
to organize a division of child hygiene 
in Missouri's state Board of Health 
|and to assist and encourage local child 
‘hygiene activities.” . 


‘Nation-Wide Effect Planned 


All this is to be done, not only for 
the benefit of Missouri “but for the 
‘country at large. It will tend to set 
‘standards to be followed by other | 


states.” ' | 

Previously, it is pointed out, work 
of this nature has been limited in 
' scope and territory, “but the present 
study will go much further. As a 
Yirst step agents of the Public Health 
Servite will make a house-to-house 
canvass. A physician and a _ public 
health nurse will visit each home 
where there are children of pre-school 
age. Birth registration will be urged 
where this has been neglected. At the 
same time the health conditions of the 
child in the community will be studied 
and the children enrolled. Infant 
health stations will be established and 
for children needing medical atten- 
tion treatment will be made accessible. 


‘Health Crusade” Planned 


“With the active cooperation of the 
state tuberculosis association, teach- 
ers, nurses, and physicians will con- 
duct a modern health crusade in the 
schools. School children will be in- 
spected and a card will be filled out 
for each child, giving a brief health 
history and recording his physical and 
mental condition. Where necessary, 
suitable treatment will be recom- 
mended, and facilities will be provided 
to make such treatment acceptable. 
The height and weight of each child 
will be recorded each month. Correct 
food and exercise will be suggested 
for the undernourished children and 
health classes will be conducted. Each 
‘month it will be possibie to observe 
the progress of this work. 

_“In conducting the demonstration in 
Missouri, each community will be 
asked to make the work permanent, 
particularly that part of the work 
'which provides for a health officer 


| AS 
condition, he remarks that the Polish | 
‘mark is worth less than %d. and that OM@ im which Rear Admiral Sims 


her under the covenant of the League) 


should thus be involved automatically, the side of Great Britain. 


continually on duty in.each community 
and in the regular examination ash 
treatment of children.” 


SUCCESS REPORTED 
BY DENIKIN TROOPS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Friday) — The 

British military mission with General 

Denikin, which is now at Ekaterino- 

dar, gives the situation on January 15 

as follows: The Caucasus Army, in 

line behind the Aksai River, had re- 
pulsed five frontal attacks and an 
attempt to turn its left flank. The 

Don Army had held the line of the 

Don from its junction with the Aksai 

to the mouth and the Reds had failed 

to force a passage at five different 
points. The volunteer army had held 
the Nikopol-Melitopol line, north of 
the Crimea. The Bolshevist advance 
toward Odessa had stopped. The re- 
port of General Denikin’s supersession 
by General Wrangell, or any other 
commander, is ‘unfounded. 


4 


ference, where experts will discuss 


POSTAL STRIKE IN SENATE MAY SEEK 
ITALY COLLAPSE! DETAILS ON NAVY'S 
Special cable to The Christian ee PART IN ‘THE WAR 


Monitor from its European News Office | 
ROME, Italy (Sunday)—The postal | 
and telegraph workers strike has col- | 
lapsed as the result of the widespread. a 
Charges Made by Rear Admiral 
Sims Before Senate Sub-Com- 
mittee Believed to Put Burden 
of Proof on the Department 


readiness of citizens to do volunteer) 
work in place of the strikers. Conse-— 
quent upon this, a railway strike is not | 
now expected to occur, as the moment | 
appears hardly opportune to the rail-| 
waymen's leaders. 

The anarchist, Malatesta, who re-— 


cently returned from London, address- , “ 
ing a gathering of 20,000 persons, | 5Pecial to The Christian Science Monitor 


surprised his audience by condemning’ _— xa hac se ee sepordomin. 
the present agitations, attacking So-| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
cialist deputies, and disclaiming all Oficial and private Washington alike 
sympathy with Bolshevism. (are awaiting with eagerness the de- 

n iicinesdetguicadoan aden sie fense Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 

the Navy, will make of his administra- 

FOREIGN POLICY tion, in the face of the literally 

astounding charges made by Rear Ad- 

OF BRITISH LABOR. ira William 8. Sims, before a sub- 

committee of the Senate Naval Affairs 

— Committee which is investigating the 

’ awards of decorations to men and of- 
Declaration of Party States [That ficers of the United States Navy. 

5 . Frederick Hale (R.), Senator from 
Policy Includes Peace With Maine and chairman of the sub-com- 
Soviets and Refusal to Be mittee, and several other members, — 

: were so impressed on Saturday with 
Bound by Secret Commitments these charges of a lack of cooperation 
poet as I by the Navy Department with Rear 
Admiral Sims, commander-in-chief of 
Special cable to The Christian Science United States naval forces in Euro- 
Monitor from its European News Office ‘pean waters during the war, that the 
LONDON, England (Sunday)—-An | Senate will be asked today to broaden 
important declaration of the foreign! the scope of the inquiry to include an 
policy of the Labor Party, all the investigation of the conduct of the war 
more important, in view of this| by the Navy Department. It is planned 
party’s steadily growing strength in| t® Call every officer and Secretary 
Daniels to refute or substantiate the 
_, | Charges. 
son, ) That; while technically the issues raised 
policy includes peace with the soviets by Rear Admiral Sims involve the 
and the refusal to be bound by secret | Secretary of the Navy, it is generally 
military and political commitments, recognized here that. Rear Admiral 
which might involve this country! wijliam S. Benson. retired. chief of 
being drawn into a war in defense of naval operations during the war, was 
the actual opponent of Rear Admiral 
‘Sims on questions of naval policy. It 
herself a successful Red invasion. ‘is recalled that Secretary Daniels 
“The collapse of the anti-revolu-| recommended that both of them be 
tionary forces in Russia,” Mr. Hen-| made admirals for life. in recognition 
derson says, “confronts us with twO of their war services, but placed the 
specific dangers, first, an intrigue and name of Rear Admiral Benson first 
agitation used as a war wWweapOD which caused some discussion at the 
against us by the soviets in Turkey, time Rear Admiral Benson was 
Transcaucasia and the Muhammadan | geeretary Daniels’ right-hand man 
East generally, and, secondly, a cam- | throughout the war 
paign on a much larger scale than) 
hitherto upon the Polish front.” Tells of Alleged Warning 
As to the first, Mr. Henderson SayS; Unquestionably the paragraph in 
that the best provision against its Rear admiral Sims’ criticism which he 
extension is peace with the soviets. read to’ th b ; ra" 
indicative of Poland's economic e ae rPommpsttes whieh 
caused the widest discussion was that 


the Republic’s expenditure is eight|charged that on the eve of his de- 


times its revenue, and instances other Partwre for London to advise confi- 
similar points, and he asks: “If Po- dentially with the British Admiralty on 


land, having, on advice from Paris, ‘naval cooperation by the United States, 
repeatedly rejected the overtures of he was told at the Navy Department: 


peace from Moscow, were now, by fur- “Don’t let the British pull the wool! 


ther advances to the east, to draw on Over your eyes. It is none of our 
herseif a serious and possibly a suc- business pulling their chestnuts out of 
cessful invasion by the Red armies,;|the fire. We would as soon fight the 


what would be our commitments to British as the Germans.” 
On all sides, the question is beinz 


of Nations? This contingency has ,2Sked, irrespective of whether Secre- 
prompted the people to ask whether | tary Daniels or Rear Admiral Benson 
the country is shortly to be confronted | Was the spokesman, what prompted 
by the government with a fait accompli | Such orders, when it was known posi- 
in the shape of defeated Polish armies, tively in official circles, and assumed 


which we shall then be told it is our|im private circles, that the United 
obligation of honor to rescue. We States was about to enter the war on 


The sub- 
without our previous knowledge or sequent charge by Rear Admiral Sims, 
consent, in a great continental war that he was given entirely inadequate 
for the purpose of destroying the Rus- cooperation by the Navy Department 
sian Soviet Government.” during virtually all of the first year 

As stated, Mr. Henderson says, the he was in London, is said by some 
Labor Party will not be led into such | Who commented on the letter to be 
a position by any secret commitments, | understandable in view of the apparent 
and he believes the country will range |/ukewarmness on the part of some 
itself behind the Labor Party in re-| responsible officers in the Navy De- 
sisting to the uttermost “any un-|Partment toward the cause of the 


necessary and reckless military adven- Allies. 
ture, masquerading as a war. of) Policies Questioned 


defense.” 
# In — paragraph of the letter, 
. te Rear Admiral Sims declared that the 
: ae Pama _— gener | Navy Department would not «ct on his 
pecial cable to The Christian Science | recommendation, approved by the Brit- 
Monitor from its European News Office | ish Admiralty and the i den phir mg 
LONDON, England (Sunday)—A|perts, that four United States battle- 
deputation, from the Parliamentary | ships be sent to European waters, un- 
Labor Party, which will study the til after the chief of naval operations, 
Irish situation at first hamd, leaves’ Rear Admiral Benson, had visited Lon- 
tomorrow for Dublin. It will include! don and was convinced of the sound- 
William Adamson, Arthur Henderson ness of the plan. When Rear Admiral 
and J. R. Clynes and will visit, among! Benson returned to Washington, the 
other places, Dublin. Belfast and Navy Department acted promptly, and 
Cork. |Rear Admiral Sins, commenting upon 
the apparent unwillingness to act on 
TRADE CONFERENCE PLANNED | his recommendations, said the depart- 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | ment should have sent some officer in 
from its Eastern News Office |whom it had confidence to supersede 
NEW YORK, New York—The first; him at London if his judgment was 
trade conference between Mexico and doubted. 
the United States will be held in Mex-, After several things had occurred 
ico City, February 11—13, according to | Which convinced Rear Admiral Sims 
an announcement of the American; that some influence in the Navy De- 
Chamber of Commerce of Mexico,|Partment was swaying the United 
About 125 prominent business men in | States into what he believed to be a 
the larger cities of this country have dangerous policy of preparing to fight 
pledged themselves to attend the con- | the German submarine warfare off its 
cwn Atlantic coast, rather than in Eu- 
ropean waters, where the real peril 
lay, he states in the letter that he ap- 
pealed to Walter Hines Page, then 
United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain, to communicate directly with ° 
President Wilson upon the need of 
close cooperation with the allied 
navies. This move proved effectual, 
he said, as the Navy Department acted 
from such pressure for the particular 
object in view, though a willingness 
to accept his views was not generally 
evident until later. 
Disclosures a Surprise 
The description by Rear Admiral 
Sims of the comparatively feeble part 
played by United States naval forces 
during the first nine months or year 
'of participation in the war, due, he 
Special cable to The Christian Scie ele ie oe ee belay se, 
nce 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris ing sent tng “egg jena A its ot 
PARIS, France (Sunday)—General | resentative, had manifestly a humiliat- 
Nordauqn, chief secretary of the ing effect upon a large majority of 
Ministry of War, is to be in command | those who expressed opinions, among 
of the Rhine army. | Officials or citizens. His standing in 


aa | 


Mexican sales methods and distribu- 
tion, Mexican agencies and represent- 
ations, banking facilities, credits, 
financing the exports of Mexico, ship- 
ping and packing merchandise, and 
trade-marks. 


COMMISSION SAILS FOR KIEL 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Friday)—Vice- 
Admiral Sir Edward Charlton, presi- 
dent of the Allied Naval Commission, 
with the members of the commission, 
sailed for Kiel yesterday in the super- 
dreadnaught H. M. S. Malaya, to insure 
the execution of the naval terms of the | 


Peace Treaty. 


HEAD OF RHINE ARMY NAMED 


ut « nsulting him; that 
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ia 
sims explains that he 
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mn; that its information 


ms says, it was all 


‘the Navy Department 
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to the United 
918 wi now to have 
courage the opinion 
m required the con- 
ited States naval ef- 
ters at the time when 
ms and allied experts 
ve necessity of de- 
s where they were 
tively: 


Oat 
eI 


vox J 


mas: 
on by Rear Admiral 


va | allowed only one 
four months he. 


transmitted to the department as com- 


y | pletely as long distance communica- 


tions—cole messages—permitted.” 
Appeal tp President 

It was only by an appeal to the 
President through the United States 


Ambassador in London, Rear Admiral 
Sims asserts, that in April, 1917, he 


| was informed that the United States 


would send more than the originally 
planned quota of six destroyers. Even 
in the important matter of convoys, as 
well as in the instances of submarines 
and tugs, the Rear Admiral charges 
the department with “serious embar- 
rassment and delays.” 

Rear Admiral Sims complains of the 
‘difficulty he says he experienced in 
impressing on the department the 
Paramount necessity of concentrating | 
on winning the war. through pooling | 


‘all resqurees in the anti-submarine > 


campaign, rather than attempting to) 
guard chiefly the United States coast | 
or American vessels; and he eocleres | 
that “it would hardly be possible to'! 
conceive of a more complete misun-| 
derstanding by the department of the. 


lacking, it should immediately be re- 
stored by ruthlessly changing the 
subordinate. 

“11. ‘To interfere with the com- 
mander in the field or afloat is one 
of the most common temptations to 
the government—and is generally 
| disastrous.—(The Influence of Sea 
| Power on History—Mahan).” 

“The Navy Department did not re- 
sist this temptation, and its frequent 
violation of this principle was the 
most dangerous error committed dur- 
.ing the naval war.” 


FRIENDSHIP SHOWN 
RUSSIA ONLY TALK 


American People in Default so 
Far as Keeping Promises Is 
Concerned, Says Elihu Root— 
Must Prove Sincerity by Acts 


and was expected to 
‘Department fully in- 
developments in the 
a8 well as supervise 
icipation in the war 
8 in Washington 
the strategy in 
orders were is- 
“affecting ships 

ily under his 


actual situation that confronted me on 
the other side.” 


Information Withheld 


“The department frequently omit- 
ted.” he continues, “to keep its naval 
representatives abroad informed of its 
plans, intentions, and sometimes even 
the movement of forces in the Euro- 
pean area, and there was at times 
embarrassment caused by lack of gen- 
eral information concerning the navy’s 
activities in other areas.” 

Rear Admiral Sims asserts that the 


rmitted to select his 
officers; that the de- 
od t € putting into ef- 
oy system, the most 

“measures adopted 
hes, and that, after ‘all 
nts; he was asked by 
is and Rear Admiral 
@ Statement to Con- 
ration by the depart-— 
factory, have startled 
‘ho other charges have 


rope, and also with visiting represen- 


7 
7 


tatives abroad. 


confidence to rely. Complaint is also 
made of the Rear Admiral’s alleged 
insufficiency of staff and of his not 
being permitted even to choose his 
own subordinates in most instances. 


that Rear Admiral 
. Offer his criticism 
it that Secretary Dan-. 
ber 29, last, invited 
he conduct of the war 
*%. The letter sent by 

us was dated January 
kpected that all corre-. 
een him and the Navy 
ich, he says, will con- 
rges, Will be demanded | 


operation, Rear Admiral Sims says, 


S. Benson, whose cable messages he 
quotes, to silence rumors of lack of 
Washington support to himself, by 
sending a message indicating that 
there was satisfactory cooperation. 
| Rear Admiral Sims says he felt the 
'duty before him was to take the course 
; that would avoid conflict with superior 
authority. Consequently he sent a 
s of the United cable message calculated to carry out 


of policy, tac- this plan, and he quotes-the message. 


administration im- Errors Assigned 


ing ee on | Rear Admiral Sims concludes by 
with a single summarizing the following “grave 
in March, 1917. in. errors,’’ which he says were committed 
of the British in violation of “fundamental military 
(r what he supposed. principles,” and which he declares it 
aply a conference on is desirable should be avoided in the 
ion With the Allies in ‘ture: 
d States entere? the 1. Although war with Germany 
 yppaciiags had been imminent for many months 
a prior to its declaration, there was, 
nevertheless, no mature plan devel- 
oped or navy policy adopted in prepar- 
ation for war in so far as its com- 
at the Brit- mander in Europe was informed. 


Admiral Sims| “2. The Navy Department did not 
s, t the Navy De- | 42n0unce a policy until three months 
“United States did not | 4fter war was declared—at least not 
e@1 of the sub-| to its representative and the com- 


|mander of the forces in Europe. 
“3. The Navy Department did not 
aMicient scope of its enter whole-heartedly into the cam- 
rice.” The Germans at paign for many months after we de- 
Tapidiy ‘winning the clared war, thus putting a great strain 
n of merchant 


o- - ; % s 
IC! 


Ris memorandum on 
ms of the War,” 


Ny Sle 
ar , 


» et 


Tustructions or state- 
Wy Department's plans 
ived at that time,” 


114 


and inaccurate, 


ere 


ae 


ca and letters of | confidence in their leaders. 
t character were sent “4. The outbreak of 
0 Impressing on the found many 


1 ered of ex- 
no in European 


hostilities 


cal area. 
the desired re- 


Caribbean Sea, and, when war was 
iter the United States 
r failed to put into 
of whole-hearted co- 
the Allies, and that 
1917, the department 


end inadequate preparation for dis- 
tant service: 
_ “S. During the most critical months 
of the enemy’s submarine campaign 
icy, it was in a cable against the allied lines of communica- 
to the State Depart- tion, the department violated the fun- 
fal Sims asserts that damental strategic principles of con- 
‘proposed was aca- centration of maximum force in the 

it was not carried (critical area of the conflict. 
ae | by the. 

_ evidence of this 

months after its 


> ¢._% 


tive with the allied admiralty was not 
supported during -the most critical 
months of the war, either by the ade- 
quate personnel or by the adequate 
forces that could have been supplied. 

“7. The department's commander in 
the. critical area of hostilities was 
never allowed to select his principal 
subordinates, and was not even con- 
sulted as to their assignment. A fund- 
amental principle of the art of com- 
mand is herein involved. 

“8. The Navy Department - made 
and acted upon decisions concerning 
operations that were being conducted 
3000 miles away when conditions were 
such that full information could not 
have been in its possession, thus vio- 
lating an essential precept of warfare 
that some decisions necessarily de- 
pend upon complete information. 

“9. Instead of relying upon the 
judgment of those who had actual war 


yemm coast, and not 
coast.” 


insisted upon a number of 
not be carried out. 


fie 


Res 


pera 
t the result 


department sometimes dealt directly | 
with European naval officials i cu- | 

Fay w+ yang gaat that there was no limit to the friend- 
tatives of European countries in the. 
United States, ignoring its represen- | 
He thinks that the) 
department should either have acted | 
through him and on his recommenda-. 
tions, or else have substituted for him | 
an officer in whom it had sufficient! 


In spite of all the alleged lack of co- | 


he was called on by the Secretary of | 
the Navy and by Rear Admiral] William 


upon the morale of the fighting forces 
i throughout the in the war area by decreasing their 


important naval units | 
widely disposed and in need of repairs | 
before they could be sent to the criti- | 
Destroyers arriving in the. 
war zone had been cruising exten-. 
sively off our seaboard and in the’ 


declared, were rushed through a brief | 


“6. The department’s representa-| 


| NEW YORK, New York—“There are manifested, but a lack of opposition,;he has sometimes been dubbed a 


‘three or four things I would like to| was a striking feature of the proceed- | “perennial” candidate for the honor, 
| though the casual onlooker, but super- 


say,” Elihu Root, chairman of the mis- 
‘sion sent to Russia by President Wil- 
son, remarked in beginning his address 
at a dinner of the American-Russian 
'Chamber of Commerce here recently, 
the facts about which have just been 
made public. “One is that ‘we are in 
default as to Russia; the American 
|people is in default,” he continued. 
“We fave given assurances of friend- 
‘ship. We have made promises, 
‘have used the strongest words in the 
English language. 


ship which we were ready to show 
toward Russia, and we have shown no 
friendship toward Russia except in 
words. 

“Many opportunities have come and 

have been allowed to pass. Many situ- 
ations have arisen in Russia where, if 
the American people had made good 
one-tenth of what they declared they 
were ready to do, the skies would be 
bright in Russia today... They have 
been allowed to pass without action. 
We have never been ready when the 
occasion has come, and we have done 
nothing. 

“It is a shifting scene. It looks 
pretty dark there now, but it will shift 
again, and urless we do something to 
prepare to act, when the next occasion 
comes we shall not be ready, and there 
will be no action. 
| “The next thing I wish to say is 
‘that now is the time to lay the founda- 
_tions, to take the first steps to estab- 
‘lish the relations necessary for the 
friendly and useful 
trade between the United States and 

Russia. One form of activity which 
carries no condescension on one side 
nor huntiliation on the other, which 
iis beneficial to both parties, is fair 
trade. 

| “The third thing I want to say is 
that Russia is the place for Americans 
to fight and destroy Bolshevism. .We 


we 


We have indicated 


NEW PRESIDENT OF 
FRANCE IS CHOSEN 


; 


Paul Deschanel Elected by Over- 
_ whelming Majority—News Is 


Received With Great Satisfac- 


| tion Throughout the Country 


' 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 
PARIS, France (Saturday) — The 
French presidential election took 
place without any extraordinary dem- 
onstrations. It was the ninth time that 
the National Assembly had met tc 
elect the chief executive of the nation 


since the Parliamentary Republic was | 
established in 1875, and some 900 par- | and a union of all Frenchmen.” 


liamentarians were present, under the 
presidency of Léon. Bourgeois. The 
‘lobbies in Versailles Palace were 
‘overflowing, and much animation was 


|ings, as Paul Deschanel’s election was 
considered certain from the first. 

At the very start of the proceedings, 
the Republican entente group, pre- 
sided over by Francis Arago, and the 
Socialists both announced their inten- 
tion of voting for Mr. Deschanel. 
Next, headed by Mr. Lazare, Mr. Wel- 
ler, and Mr. Escudier, a number of 
senators and deputies signed an ad- 
dress to Mr. Clemenceau expressing 


' 
i 
' 


‘ 


| 


' 


| 


intercourse of | 


‘are fiddling around here with a few . 


_Bolshevist agents, and we pick up 2 
dozen or a:hundred and make a great 


‘outcry in the newspapers about de-| 
porting them, a few among the thou- | 


sands: and the men who have gained 


cenar¥-troops, by the exercise of a 
tyranny and terrorism and cruelty 
never surpassed ,in history — those 
men are using the resources of that 
great, rich country to pour out a 
steady stream of propagandists who 
laugh at our feeble efforts.” 


ee ee 


GERMAN VIEWS 


Ceremony in Paris Occasions No 


Interest Among Public—Pa- 


| Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 


BERLIN, Germany (Saturday)—The 
‘final ratification of the Peace Treaty 
provides the German newspapers with 


editorials tonight, but occasions no 
interest among the public. Even the 
Socialist newspapers fail to see in 
today’s ceremony at Paris any reason 
for enthusiasm or even satisfaction. 
The “Vorwarts” says that today the 
German Nation begins its 40 years’ 
march through the desert. 

In the “Berliner Tageblatt,” Theo- 
dore Wolff, Germany’s chief Liberal 
journalist, says that the absence of 
American representatives on all the 
allied commissions which- are now 
coming to Berlin to supervise the 
carrying out of the Peace Treaty 
terms is unfortunate for Germany. 
Mr. Wolff says that the German Nation 
will only now begin to realize the 
nature of the Peace Treaty, which 
“deprives Germahy of all independ- 


j 


| ence.”’ 


The “Vossische Zeitung” warns Ger- 


mans not to think that there is any 
possibility of a return to pre-war con- 
ditions. “Germany,” says this news- 
paper, “will be hated abroad and Ger- 
mans will ‘find it difficult to get pass- 
ports to travel.” 

Friday—The announcement that the 
entente has drafted the terms of a 
note to be presented to the Dutch Gov- 
ernment, including the names of the 
alleged war criminals, has caused in- 
tense interest here. All the news- 
papers state that with the presenta- 
tion of the note begins another severe 
political crisis for Germany. 

The “Lokal Anzeiger’’ says “when 
the entente presents us with the 
list of the alleged war criminals, a 
murderous struggle will flame up in 
Germany, not only to preserve the 
lives and freedom of some of the best 
among our people but to preserve the 
honor of a nation. After all that we 
have lived through and suffered, we 
are now approaching the most difficult 
and severest trial that could ever be 
imagined.” ) , 

The Socialist newspaper, the “Vor- 
wirts,” says, “now that peace has 


the Allies conceive justice, be- 


been 
tice, as 
gins to 


turn.” . 
f 


ON RATIFICATION: 


control of old Russia by the use of. 
German money, by the use of mer-| 


| for France from the Peace Treaty./ the presidential election has no politi-!authority of the League of Nations, 


‘Moreover his long sojourn 


‘Chamber has 
natural arbiter between all the parties. 


political career. 

Mr. Deschanel, is assuming 
duties of his new post with a welil- 
defined program for both internal and 
foreign policy, and in a speech which 
he made immediately after election, he 
declared his intention of applying the 
Constitution both in the letter and the 
spirit and of perfecting its free in- 
stitutions and vanquishing the diffi- 


constituted him the. 


Mr. Deschanel | 
In short, the election of ‘ sponsibility, according to the rules of / of a similar character to the commer- 


h confidence as. | 
is welcomed with muc parliamentary government, is no more!cial accommodations granted Serbia 


it is believed that to his office as Presi-. 
dent of the Republic he will bring the. 
same dignity and tact that have char-) 


acterized him throughout his 100 | sienifice only that the presidential 


the | Blectoral College was under the im- 
pression that a man of his forceful 


culties which France has to face at) 
the present moment by “strict appli- | 
cation of the Treaty of Versaiiles, de-' 
velopment of alliances and friendships | 


. The man who now presides over the | 


destinies of France is no stranger to 
the race for-the presidency. Indeed | 


ficially acquainted with the man 
might have carried away with him the. 
impression that Paul Deschanel was 


neither a statesman nor a politician—§ 
‘that he was 


Httle more than the 
“walking fashion plate” familiar to his 
enemies. But that is only to pay a 
tribute to his profound versatility. 
Paul Deschanel! hails from Brussels, 


' 
' 


; 
; 


th 


political change in the 
power in the French Chamber. 


in thecal significance. There bas been no'and Greece being charged with the 
balance of) duty of granting to Bulgaria afrange- 
The! ments for the accommodation of Bul- 


French President, being without re- garian commerce at an Algean port. 


an active force in political life than is 
the King of England. 


“The defeat of Mr. Clemenceau 


character was less suited to the office 
of President than to that of Prime 
Minister, who is the real head of gov- 
-ermment in France, being directly 
responsible to both chambers. A 
French President is not elected on a 
question of policy, but on a question 
of his persenal fitness for the office he 
is to hold. 

“Mr. Deschanel is the son of one of 
the founders of the third French Re- 
public. 


tellectual distinction. 


; 
| 


| 
| 


| 


high character and great persona! in- | 
His patriotism | 


at oaloniki.” 


WILSON MESSAGE 
TO PAN-AMERICANS 


Greeting to Be Read at Opening 
of Financial Conference, and 
Secretary Lansing Will De- 
liver an Address of Welcome 


: Special to The Christian Science Montter 
He is a man noted for his | 


from its Washington News (Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


and eloquence have made him known |All this week financial and tndus- 


‘throughout France, and he has for, ‘Tal problems of highest importance to 


some time’ been a member of the’ the ndtions in the western hemisphere 


the French Chamber of Deputies and 
in this office has always maintained 
the respect of the Chamber through 
uniformly upholding strong Repub- 
'lican and moderate ideals. 

the tact which has enabled‘him to 
|unite under his speakership the re- 
spect and sympathy of all members of 
‘the Chamber of Deputies, without re- 


where his father spent some years of| gard to the- political tenets to which 
| they adhere.” 


GREECE'S CLAIM 
“ON THRACE STATED 


United States Senator Offers Res-! n 


‘leading bankers and exporters.of the 


olution on Award of Parts 


_, Which Have Been Surrendered 


f 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Paul Deschanel 


their gratitude for the “unforgetable{exile. Like his parent, he has devoted | 
‘his life to a literary career. 
|member of the French Academy, he is 
considered the greatest living master 
‘of French prose. 


services” he had rendered to the coun- 
try, and on learning of their plans, 
Mr. Deschanel stated that it was his 


As a 


He has dwelt con- 


intention, if elected, to declare per-/stantly in the atmosphere of books, 


sonally to Mr. Clemenceau his. grati- 


pers Comment Is Unfavorable 


finally ratified, the wheel of jua- 


tude. 
The National Assembly opened at 


‘read the articles of the Constitution. 
Voting began at 1:15 p. m., Mr. Cle- 
menceau not being present. No 
printed bulletins were distributed ex- 
cept those bearing the name of Mr. 
Deschanel, the parliamentarians vot- 
ing for any other candidate being 
obliged to write on the bulletin the 
name of their choice. At 3:30 p. m., 
the meeting was-declared temporarily 
adjourned and when the votes were 
counted Mr. Deschanel was proclaimed 
President. He was elected by an over- 
whelming majority, with 734 votes. C. 
C. A. Jonnart obtained 66 votes, Mr. 
Clemenceau, 56, Mr. Bourgeois, 6, and 
Marshal Foch, 2. 

After his election, Mr. Deschanel 
called upon Mr. Clemenceau, but the 
latter had him received by his private 
secretary, a fact which provoked con- 
siderable comment. In political cir 
cles it is believed that~Louis Barthou 
will become president of the Chamber 
and Alexander Millerand, Prime Min- 
ister. The news of Mr. Deschanel’s 
election was welcomed with great 
satisfaction throughout the country as 
it is believed that he is the right man 
for the position, in view of the almost 
innumerable difficulties still existing 
in foreign affairs and the internal pol- 
icy of France. The political signifi- 
cance of his election appears from the 
fact that he was not elected by one 
party but by all the parties and thus 
his election is a truly national event. 

It is further felt that he will strive 
to obtain all the advantages possible 


United States, said: 


pictures and art generally. 
He is a cultured speaker, capable of 


@ finished oratory, and has a dis- 
1p. m., and Mr. Bourgeois at once|tinguished manner of saying things 


that live in the memory of his ad- 
mirers as epigrammatic gems. A man 
of perfect ease and poise, he can enter 


the fierce and acrimonious discussions | 
which characterize the debates in the | 


Chamber with the certain assurance 
that his words will be like oil upon 
troubled waters. 

He began his public career early. 
He was only 21 when he was made a 
sub-prefect; at 28 he became a deputy. 
Two years later saw him vice-presi- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


‘French Academy. He bas repeatedly | Will be discussed at the second Pan- 
‘been elected president—‘speaker’—of | American Financial Congress, which 


will begin today in Washington. The 
delegates were received on Saturday 
by Robert Lansing, Secretary of State. 
and Carter Glass, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and were guests at luncheon 


“His success is undoubtedly due to! Of the latter. Amang the 60 delegates 


to the conference are eight Ministers of 
Finance, including Dr. Domingo Sale- 
berry, Argentina; Pomponio Gutman, 
Colombia; Dr. Luis Felipe Borja, Ecu- 
ador, former Minister of Finance; 8. E. 
M. Flieury-Fequiere, Haiti, Secretary 
of State for Finance and Commerce; 
Dr. Eusebio Ayala, Paraguay; Fer- 
nando C. Fuchs, Peru; José Esperanza 
Suay, Salvador; Dr. Ricardo Vecino, 
LCruguay. 
Besides 
umerous 


are 
300 


the delegates, there 
advisors and about 


United States in attendance who will 
confer with the delegates. 

Second in importance only to the 
conference itself will be the meetings 


of the 19 group committees at which 


—William H. King (D.), Senator from | Such problems as international loans, 
Utah, has introduced in the Senate|upbuilding of road and steamship 


the following resolution on Thrace: 


lines, modernizing the public utilities 


“Whereas, It is imperative for the | of many Central and South American 


peace of eastern Europe that the Peace | Cities, building of 
Conference make a proper disposi- | 4! 
tion of the territories surrendered | 


by Turkey and Bulgaria and compris- 
ing the residue of Thrace extending 
from Kavaila along the coast of the 


/Egean Sea to the line of the Chatalja, 


Hills behind Constantinople, reservy- 
ing to the League of Nations proper 
control 


of the fortifications which | 


roads and timely 
will be studied. 
preside over 
morning. 


d to private ‘business 
Secretary Glass will 
the opening session ‘this 


‘which will be held in the Hall of the 


|Americas in the Pan-American Union 
Building. President Wilson has writ- 
ten a message to be read, and Secre- 
tary Lansing and John Barrett, direc- 
tor of the Pan-Amercian Union, will 


command the Dardanelles to insure | Make addresses of welcome. A repre- 


the free navigation of the straits be-|Semtative of eac 
tween the 4gean and the Black Seas; ; 84 


and, 


cient Greece; and 


h of the visiting dele- 


tions will respond. 
At the Monday evening session the 


“Whereas, Thrace is racially and! topic of discussion will be “the im- 
geographically a proper part of an- provement of ocean an 


d land trans- 


| portation facilities.” John Barton 


“Whereas, The Greeks in the” 100; Payne will speak on “the policy of the 
years since their emancipation from | United States Shipping Board. 


the dominati 


establishment the 


of 


of the Turks and the’ , 
independent be taken up by the group committees. 


Tuesday morning and afternoon will 


Kingdom of Greece, have striven con-; The evening session on Tuesday we: 
sistently for the redemption of Thrace! have William G: McAdoo as presiding 


from alien rule; and 


cretion of the allied and associated 
powers to satisfy the proper national 


_aspirations of the Greeks with regard 


to Thrace; and 


“‘Whereas, The requirements of Bul- 
garia for the accommodation of its 
/maritime commerce at an Atgean port 
/may be completely satisfied upon the 

same terms which the Greeks have ae 
French statesman who was elected on Saturday, ‘to succeed Raymond! accorded Serbian commerce in the Every -ninister of finance of Centrai 
Poincaré, President of the Republic of France | 


port of Saloniki; now therefore be it 


“Resolved, That it is the sense of 


the Senate that those parts of Thrace 


Avhich have been surrendered by Bul-. , | 
'They were taken to Mount Vernon in 


garia and Turkey to the principal al- 


lied and associated powers and extend- 
ing to the line of 
behind Constantinople, should 
awarded by the Peace Conference to 
Greece and become incorporated in the 
Kingdom of Greece, proper control of 
the fortifications which command the 
Dardanelles being retained under the 


| officer. 
“Whereas, It is now within the dis-| problems 


Mr. McAdoo will speak on the 
of international finance. 
He will be followed by the Hon. Bas- 
sett Moore on the work of the Interna- 
tional High Commission. 

The International High Commission 
is a permanent body which was or- 
ganized at Buenos Aires in 1918 and 
it organized the present conference. 
The present secretary of the treasury 
‘is president of its executive council. 


_and South America is ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the International High Com- 


mission. 
The delegates spent Sunday quietly. 


‘the mocrning. 


Chatalja Hills, | 
be | 


VISCOUNT JELLICOE ENDS VISIT 

RIO JANEIRO, Brazil—Admiral Vis- 
eount Jellicoe, former First Sea Lord 
of the British Admiralty, has received 
a call to England, and has canceled 
his visit to Brazil and Argentina. 


Ceary Street and Crant Avenue, SAN FRAN€EISCO 


| 


dent, and finally he was made presi- 
dent of the Chamber. Before the war, | 
he was selected as chairman of the| 
Foreign Relations Committee. Seven 
years ago he stood for the presidency 
of France, and though he suffered de- 
feat, there was no mistaking the con- 
viction that Paul: Deschanel would 
one day return to the fray. Before 
the Academy, his scholarly utterances | 
have the Frenchman's characteristic 
preciseness, plus the polish, beauty | 
and brevity of diction of the, true 
orator. To his crecit as the leader 
of France, he possesses the signal ad- 
vantage of a keen insight into the 
statecraft of his European neighbors. | 


Not Politically Significant | 


NEW YORK, New York—In com-| 
menting on the election of Paul Des-', 


chane] as President of the French Re- 
public, Maurice Casenave, Diréctor- 
General of French Services in the 
oe 


“The defeat of Mr. Clemenceau in’ 


Geen 


= 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE _ 


~~ = amamaaall 


By Miss Mary G. Ewing, C.S.B., of Chicago, Ill. 
Member of the Board of Lectureship of This Church 


~— The First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Announces 
A Free Lecture on Christian Science 


ri 
| 
| 


’ 
| 
; 
| 
; 
’ 
; 
’ 


In the Church Edifice, Falmouth and Norway Sts., Back Bay, Boston 


Monday Evening, January 19; at 8 O'Clock 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


75, 


$39. 


In keeping with our forward policy of showing 
the new models among the first 


It is our pleasure to announce the arriwal of 


A VERY REPRESENTATIVE SHOWING OF 
- New Spring Dresses. 


in authentic modes—fascinating in their variety and 
piquant charm 


Moderately priced— 
$45.00, ~$55.00, $155.00 


— 
_— 


m 9 


XCLUSIVE women’s gar- 
ments for Fall that keep 
well within normal price 
limitations. 

SUITS, DRESSES, 
COATS AND 
BLOUSES 


E 


| Gram Ave. at Geary St.. San Francisco 


H.S. Crocker & Co.. Inc. 


Manufacturing Stationers 
Printers Lithographers Binders 


565-571 Market STREET 
SAN 


- = 


: 


* : ¥ efit ss p 


Men of Taste 


like the clothes O® J 
they find here. ¥>~ 


dedi 


r 
ws, 
~~ 


¢ 


a“\Oaniane 

‘Cal _ 
Kalifornia Ax 
HA tata ire iiipeceeteone 


Ladies’ Tailoring Exclusively 
Telephone Sutter 1184, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Woat he thous of the avention 204] PUEBLO) NAMES AND 


a 


| may attract their attention at the | political activities, which were trans- | that the question of this type of trans- | 
_ trading store. Money does not enter ‘ferred from the floor of the Chamber port should be-closely allied to that. 
‘largely into gaining their livelihood, to the editorial chair. 


ee ee a, RRC 


it is hard His exclusion | of roads, it is a surprising and disap- - 


@ that questions of this kind 

_asked with good intention, be- 
cause they either demand praise, 
which is not information, or they seek 


for being attacked for doing what he 
was asked to do. Li Hung Chang had 
the right idea about such things. 

always began the -tactical offensive 
and himself asked the questions, many 


and left.it to the interviewers in their 
quiet hours to determine who had 
done the laughing. 


Crown Dating From 1000°A. D. 
The rumor, current in the European 
press some months ago, when the Bela 
Kun Administration ruled in Hungary, 
that the Hungarian crown was to be 
sold, seems to have disappeared, and 
the later government apparently means 
to keep it. It was an odd circumstance, 
Says a writer commenting on that 
rumor and its disappearance, that, 
with so much talk of discarded insig- 
nia of royalty, the one crown actually 
/mentioned. as being for. sale should 
have been the most ancient one, with a 
single exception, in Europe. For 
whereas the German crown, for exam- 
“ple, is comparatively modern, and was 
made no longer ago than 1871 for the 
— | former Kaiser's grandfather, this 
me crown of Hungary traces back, at least 
ty Oranges in legend, to the year 1000, and the sum 
lads between the hills of 100,009 Swiss marks, about’ $19,000, 
Writer refers to Which, last summer, was circumstan- 
» groves, starring the tially reported as the price for which 
‘< of her. “When it was to be sold, does not seem partic- 
‘reddens on a cloud- ularly exorbitant. 


ey show up wonder- PED We emg ; 
© pale purple of the Brazil's Simplified Spelling 
Portuguese, the national language of 


le Se 
» flo ying free 


with the sea, 


w 


- 


. an 
ae 
il, 


h | 


The soil is a 


ne ‘ . ee the rows Brazil, has a spelling that is some- 
*s and\ occasionally | ov ghia ey eee ee 

7 what antiquated, and it is not sur- 
ed with ‘smal! dark ' - 
si prising that, of late, there have been 
movements of reform. By a strange 
inversion, it is Brazil, not the mother 
country, Portugal, that possesses an 
Academy. In Portugal, therefore, the 
reformatory wotk devolved upon the 
National Assembly: which attempted 


7° 


4 tiny snow-white 
= Morning Post's cor- 
speeks thus enchant- 
ta and her wipter 
the year is not ac- 
_ one for oranges. 
3 _ they are expen- 

¥ situation. But is harmony between the Old World and 


le Valencian orange 
€ Tiicsesion of the New. Portuguese, as spoken in 
eir loads of fruit. the Brazil, has changed more from the 


Plain. for ex- | parent tongue than even the Spanish- 


harbor, is not 

The war, the 
-submarines—all | 
is of the last five 
aring into the dis- 
‘alencian peasant is 
to good days, and 
ented enough under 
s skies 


When it came to reform, Brazil's 
Academy preferred its own course anil 
ventured into phonetic spelling on its 
own responsibiity. 
differences arose in the bosom of the 


famous Assembly, and outside of a few 
hardy members, who printed their 
books in the new spelling, the rest 
resisted. Spelling now, -in the great 
republic, is more or less anarchic. 
Because of the squabble, Ruy Bar- 


a p 
Ball Famine 


State the full 


t, following peace, bosa, the president of the Academy, . 


lay as cricket balis resigned. Madeiros Albuquerque, the 
ve lufxuries and Eng- excellent writer of tales, 
“not to hand in the “simplified” adhe 
. A novel way out of is 
. been found, ap- 
Association 
| interstate and 
ers to send in Brief communications are welcomed but 
ve kept as tro- the editor must remain sole judge of their 
Matches or Of some suitability and he does not undertake to 
I feat. It re- hold himself or this newspaper responsible 


=, = 


ow her the appeal for the facts or opinions so presented. 
1, as $100 would be ert | 
Judges’ Salaries 


or some of the worn 
“9% under glass. To the Editor of Phe Christian Science 

= Monitor: 
city in Warsaw I noticed in your issue of December 
i 26 an item to the effect that Justice 
ekS to Surpass AN- pranz C. Kuhn of the Michigan Su- 
nowadays claim preme Court has resigned, giving as 
_ on the ground one of his reasons in bis statement 
ape dwellings, to Governor Sleeper, “inadequate com- 
aabitants to a house »encation under present living condi- 
out 70, whereas in tions, having due regard for those who 

2 ey seven. are dependent on me.” 
Mie one of wi The public should more “sincerely 
de in the werid. and regret the necessity of taking this 
th : step” than does Justice Kuhn, whose 
rel Russian — 25 years of public service gives him 
Se ierriter. os a wide experience and broad judgment 
ai, provision as a judge, which can only be acquired 
Russi . by many years of service. 

sd ‘the ae dimite, | I was talking with one of our most 
ie forbade ain esteemed Supreme Court justices, here 
i in New York County, only a few days 


beyond those informed me that his 


one ago, and he 
st present salary is such as to be insuffi- 


eat cient to enable him to make both ends 
oe sore ‘meet. :. 

“te jo dered He fturther stated that the publie 
hee io © te in, bad no idea of the charitable calls 
Dain fact fewer, ‘at are made upon judges, and that 
a Be b there was a time when he never re- 
damage Y fused to contribute something to every 


hea 


a 


call that was made upon him, but this 


is impossible now. He told me that 


during the nine or ten years that he. 
of boards, there was no monetary cost. 


th seem in a/ has served as justice of the Supreme 
- s, 7 

‘a 6Ubstance com. Or attempted to make one dollar, on 
Ogical formations the outside of his regular salary, but 
experiment When we take into consideration that 


ar 
| Government has W4% determined 40 years ago, and 
he possibilities of based. upon conditions as they were 
ort comes by way 


~> 
? 


Salary is inadequate today. 
Unless the salaries of our judges are 
increased, it is apparent that they 


es. ‘The factory | ine. 


how completely 
to run railway 


. 
* 


places will be taken by those who have 


exist, temptations of al] kinds may 
more’ easily come. 

(Signed) FREDK. P. SCHENCK. 
New York, New York, January 5, 1920. 
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UTAHW’S SCENIC HIGHWAY 
Special to The “hristian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Utah is 
have another scenic highway, the 

te Road Commission. having de- 
that a road shal! be built to con- 

t Lake City with Provo, Utah, 

of the ridge of the Wasatch 

and Mt. Timpanogos. The 

will be completed by hbext fall, 

the commission stating that when 
completed it will be one of the best 


to put the questioned into a position | 


to suppress useless letters. But not all | 


American tongue has from Spanish. | 


Whereupon more. 


40 immortals, patterned after France's | 


leads the'! 


in favor of |Court he has not made one dollar, 
vations is the expenditure necess: 


ck coal, the the amount of his salary, viz., $17,500. | 


then, it is easily conceivable why his. 
gite which catches the longest winter 
gun and‘ which is near a source of, 
| A leveling of ground is then | 
must either atiempt to make money | 
ale been a the outside or resign, unless they 
do . ing Very greatly reduce their scale of liv-| 

meee ‘te being | The latter we should not ask. 
them to do, and it stands to reason. 
‘that any effort to make money on the. 
‘outside will decrease their efficiency 
as judges, and if they resign their | 


not the experience, and by those to’ 
whom, knowing the conditions as they | 


ARCHITECTURE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Taking a census of the tribe is not 
‘an easy task considering that these 
| Pueblo Indians possess a double no- 
| menclature. The names which the 
‘traders and government officials use 


‘not the tribal names by which they 
‘know each other. My father, for in- 
‘stance, calls his policeman “James 


| Brown’’—a name given him at the gov- 
‘ernment training school, which, as a 
boy, he attended for a few years. To 
‘his family, however, he is Kie-wie- 
_tie-a; while occasionally some one 
‘designates him as “Santiago”’’—Spanish 
for James. 

| Likewise, the staid and sober appel- 
‘lation of “Edward Hunt” was the Ens- 
lish name which supplanted the Span- 
ish baptismal name of “Faustin Rey” 
during another native’s school days. 
He learned to write his new name and 
/has signed himself by it since his 
‘return many years since. A brother, 
one “Cipriano Rey,” was recently in- 
quiring in all seriousness whether he 
might not call himself, instead, by his 
-brother’s acquired name-—since the 
latter has reached a high standing and 
influence with the tribe and is natu- 


rally a source of pride to the members | 


of his family. 


Names of Convenience 


Of the names given for convenience. 
the Spaniards before the present | 


by 
order, some, like Valle, Rey, Pino, and 
Sanchez, ‘are family names. Many, 
like Lazaro, Juan Esteban, and To- 
the merely single baptismal 
names, although used now by the 
family as a surname. Others, like 
Poncho—meaning traveling cloak or 
‘blanket ——- China, “Chinaman” — due 
no doubt to an occasional pair of 
almond-shaped eyes seen among them 
—were ‘originally nicknames. 

The view up and down the valley 
as we made our house-to-house can- 
vass for the census was truly one of 


_Tivio, 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Houses of the Pueblo Indians 
enchantment. Most of the _ spring 
planting is finished. Every orchard 
is in flower, so that*‘it appears a 
diaphanous veil of blossom and tender 
green leafage spread out by fairy 
hands. 

At the first dwelling where we 
stopped for information, 
kettles of “wak”’ Were simmering 
over an outdoor fire. For a week 
or ten days the Indians have been 
gathering this plant—-a variety 
purple lupine—going on foot or in 
wagons to fetch it home in immense 
bundles wrapped in sheets or wagon 
covers. It is put to two important 
uses: first, it is cooked for food and 
even dried for this purpose. Secondly, 
the thickly boiled juice is employed 
as a medium for mixing the mineral 


paints in pottery decoration. 


Home Building 


A young husband was at work 
near by laying up the walls of a small 
house, his wife sitting near to keep 
him company while minding a young 
child. Every man of the tribe seems a 
born artisan, and the skill which they 
display in constructing their. houses of 
native materials is truly marvelous. 

In the early days (and many such 


uildings are yet to be seen at Akku) | ~ ; if 
buildings are y Clemenceau’s refusal to identify him-j ° 
in future, railway transport, though 


still essential for certain classes of} | 


of that party he | Conveyance, will, in Great Britain at, 


before glass windows supplanted 
those of translucent mica, and when 


ceilings were of rushes laid in diag- | 


onal design upon the rafters instead 
Today, $25 for the purchase of inno 


for putting up a palatia: building as 
pueblo architecture goes. Moreover, il 
is a well-proportioned, firmly con- 
structed, and altogether 


house. 
The builder begins by selecting a 


water. 
made upon which to lay the walls i 
masonry of stone and mud. This work 
progresses without the use of square, 
level, or compass other than the work- 
man’s eye. After the walls have 
reached a sufficient height, the rafters 
are put in place, then the ceiling; and 
upon this a layer of straw from the 
last threshing. Finally, the proper 
waterspouts having been inserted, a 
layer of earth is put on to serve for 
the roof, 


A Pleasing Exterior 

_ The walls are smoothly plastered 
within and without by the women of 
the family, and the earth floor is made 
firm by a similar process. The effect 
| of houses plastered on the outside is 


| 


more -pleasing than when the rock | 


walls are left unfinished, as is the case 
with some of the pueblos. The whiten- 
ing of the plastered houses lends an 
air that is quite festive. 

The Pueblos did not employ cur- 
rency for a standard of value and me- 
dium of exchange before the arrival 
of the white man. They ‘look upon 
money when it comes into their pos- 


two great 


of | 


attractive | 


/which is still obtained from natural 
_ Sources. : 


_— mo ee ee 


GEORGES BENJAMIN 
CLEMENCEAU 


OR en 


} 
’ 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


of them, cheerfully and friendly put, in ihtercourse with them are usually * Of the artistic qualities necessary 


‘for the successful presentation of a 
literary. portrait, there are, unques- 
_tionably, some which the wielder even 
of the most facile pen does not neces- 
sarily possess. The self-restraint o 
_ brevity, the sense of proportion which 
appreciates the fitness of things, 
which knows what characteristics to 
_ bring into the greatest prominence, 
understands the art of making the 
action subordinate to the man, so as 
,to present him in his true relation to 
his actions—these are special gifts. 
Of the studies of Georges Benjamin 
Clemenceau which have seen the light 
during the past 12 months, none has 
_ been so successful in the portrayal of 
the salient characteristics of this re- 
-markable Frenchman as the tribute 


from the more active arena was no pointing fact that, hitherto, in Gre@t | specialty for The Christian Stience Mon 


¢ 


gain to his political opponents, as all. 
the world knows. From being France's 
greatest parliamentarian, he became | 
France's greatest journalist, and many 
of his opponents lived to rue the readi- | 
ness and lash of his pen. Journalism | 
gave him free scope for indulging in 
the opposition in which he rejoiced. | 
So long did he remain in apposition, 
breaking ministry after ministry, 
passing through crises which would 
have defiected most men from their 
purpose, that, whep suddenly he took 
office in Mr. Sarrien's Cabinet 13 years | 
ago, it does not require great imagi- 
nation to realize’ the impression pro- | 
duced throughout the political world. 
It was a dramatic event in. a dramatic. 


‘Career, but it pales in its signficance 


years. 
ments, 


and in the strength of its impression 
before the great drama of the last five 
Throughout the darkest mo- 
Georges: Clemenceau never 
wavered—‘“Give way we never shall” 
—he never turned aside from the im- 
pelling conviction that, for France, 
success was certain. No temporary 


rebuffs, however terrible they might 


‘rendered to him by that stalwart So-| 


cialist, Mr. M. H. Hyndman. 
Mr. Hyndman possesses the advantage, 
contributory to success, of a personal 
friendship with Mr. Clemenceau of 
long standing, giving to him an inti- 
mate insight which enables him to in- 
terpret, because he understands. His 
sense of proportion has enabled him 
'to keep clear of the idolatry of the 
weak-kneed hero-worshiper, who 
fails to convince on account of his 
extravagances. Such circumstances 
‘and events as Mr. Hyndman relates 


It is true, | 


'are strictly relevant to the portrait 
tude of the country.” 


he paints; they are not burdened with 
superfluous details, and so the por- 
trait is both characteristic and attrac- 
tive. There is just sufficient of the 
superlative degree in his estimate to 
stimulate, but not so much as to de- 
tract from the charm of the picture. 
These factors give a vital touch to 
his study, which may be said to dis- 
prove, for the nonce, Ruskin’s dictum 
that “‘Lives in which the public are 
interested are scarcely ever worth 
| reading.” 

A Tribute, Not a Biography 


But Mr. Hyndman has not attempted 
r biography; his work is a measured 
'tribute. He is not blind to the mis- 
takes which anyone of the strongest 
character might have committed, when 
placed in such positions 4s Mr. Clem- 
enceau frequently has found himself in. 
| The impression which his portrait 


one of a man whom no disaster, how- 
ever overwhelming it might appear to 
be at the time, could daunt or turn 
aside from his purpose. 

It is a vivid picture which Mr. Hynd- 
man paints of the-man who came to 
Paris from La Vendée, the scene of 
his. boyhood, with a world opening 
‘out before him, which was full 
promise for the future of that hu- 
manity in which, from his 
days of public work, he was deeply in- 
terested. And what a picture of light 
and shade it is! 


seem, dismayed him, no temporary 
success caused him undue elation; he' 
remainéd firm in the knowledge that. 
final success alone mattered, and. 
when we read this stirring record, we 
need not ask if a grateful country 
hails him as its savior, we experience 
no surprise that his countrymen 
should place on record in every town 
hall through France and in the Coun- 
cil Chamber of every Commune the 
simple and dignified words: ‘Georges 
Clemenceau, President of the Council 
and Minister of War, and Marshal 
Foch, General-in-Chief of the allied 
armies, have well deserved the grati- 


FUTURE OF MOTOR 
TRANSPORT 


we. awe 
special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—tThe problem of 


transport in every country is becom- 


ing more and more serious every day. 


It is only comparatively recently that | 


Europe has 


begun to realize the'| 


importance of mechanical road trans- 
port, and the part that it is destined 


' lieved 
‘leaves upon the reader is an ordered. 


her 


of 


earliest | 


Never giving way to} 


pessimism, Georges Clemenceau com-. 


bines with the gayety of heart and bril- 
liancy of conversation a wisdom, firm- 
ness, and steadiness of vision which 
have enabled him to triumph over the 
most discouraging of difficulties, the 
most relentless opposition. It is that 
combination of wisdom and brilliance, 


men, which has fitted him to be a 
leader of men. The. secret of Clem- 
enceau’s influence with his com- 
patriots is, perhaps, to be discovered, 
in part at least, in the fact recalled by 
Mr. Hyndman that “he has invariably 
told his country the full truth about 
the situation as it appeared to him 
at the time, alike in opposition, as 
deputy, as Senator, and as journalist 
at large.” 


Not a Socialist 
It is difficult for Mr. 


strong tendencies toward 
doctrines, nurtured as they had been 
through his intimacy in the early days 
‘of his political career with Etienne 
Arage, the extreme Republican, and 
with his leaning towards what 
best in the Commune, could not 
identify himself whole-heartedly with 
socialism; but, although he expresses, 
more than once, his disappointment at 


self wholly with the Socialist Party, 
he admits that, had he become an 
avowed member 
could never have played the great and 
dramatic part which he has 
for his country during the past five 
years. A refusal so to identify hfm- 
self was only to be expected from a 
man of such marked individualism. 
Mr. Hyndman does not seem to have 
given up all hope of a conversion, 
even after the Panama crash, When 
that came, he seems to have per- 


Hyndman to | : 
understand why Clemenceau, with his | '™4@nsport, and these, of course, vary 
socialistic, * 
| France, 


the 


characteristic of his educated country- | gency 


to play in the future, in the life. 
of every civilized nation. America, 
was without doubt the first country to. 
discover the scope of utility of the 
motor vehicle. Germany never be- 
much in mobile, or flexible’ 
transportation during the earlier part 
of the war, but it has been brought 
home to her that this lack of fore- 
sight was one of the main causes of 
defeat on the western front. 
France had excellent opportunities of 
discovering the value of: mechanical 
road transport during the whole pe- 
riod of the war, and she has profited 
in knowledge by the experience. 
Great Britain, as a whole, in spite 
of having organized from the smallest 
beginning perhaps the most efficient 
war service motor transport of the'| 
world, did not appreciate the full pos- | 
sibilities of the motor until the rail-! 
way strike of 1919. 


Transport System Vital 


It was then taken to heart how es-. 
sential to national welfare was the 
road motor; moreover, even under. 
unfavorable conditions of emer-| 

it was proved beyond doubt! 
that mechanical traction was, in-a- 
great Many cases, superior in general | 
to any other form of transport known 
today. The development and success 


‘of any country is largely dependent | 


alone 


was | Production, is a problem which, ow- 


played | 


‘chanical 


,Suaded bimself that, dt last, Clemen- | 


Socialist policy of “collective social 
progress.” But Mr. 
‘mains wondering. 
The greatest, perhaps, of all 
tributes paid to Mr. Clemenceau in the 
| pages of this appreciation is that to 


ceau would embrace unreservedly the | 


present 


Hyndman still re- | ness. 


the | 


his probity in monetary matters, at. 


a time when place-hunting in France 
{aaa been “brought to a fine art.” This 
absolute independence of 


considerations is, undoubtedly, 


financial | 
the | 


| secret of the high position he has held. 
in the world of politics, notwithstand- | 
‘ing the numerous enemies he made 
by his mordant pen as well as by his| 


/honesty; for, to a 
politician; honesty in an opponent is 
disconcertingly inconvenient. 


In Politics 


As a political strategist, who knows 
the value of attack if you wish to de- 


‘fend successfully, Georges Clemenceau | - 


‘ 


certain. class of | 


has few if any equals, and his daunt- | 
less optimism has been one of his most 


‘valuable assets in defense as well as 
attack. When the break came in his 
‘career at Draguignan, a break which 
would have overwhelmed anyone of 


less strength of character, he remained | 


meant a change in the arena of his 


for automobile tourisis in the United session as something not to be hoarded,' calm and undaunted. The check only | 
| but to be spent for whatever article 


on its system of transportation, and. 
the more efficient this is, in such mat- | 
ters as unlimited application and low | 
cost of operation, the greater will be 
the country’s productive power and. 
the lower will be’ the cost of living. 

Every eountry has today its own 
special difficulties in- the matter of 


according to existing conditions. In| 
Belgium, and Great Britain. 
the absolute inability of the railways 
to cope with the ordinary traffic, let 
any increase due to greater! 


ing to its very gravity, calls for a so-' 
lution without delay. | 

The war has once and for all 
weighted the balance in favor of road | 


transport, and indicated clearly that, 


any rate, play a more or less subsid-| 
iary part. | 
Electricity and Oil | 

In the writer’s opinion, electricity. 
and oil will, in a short time, be the | 
chief sourees of railroad. pewer. 
throughout the world, but it is to me-. 
road-transport, oil, steam, 
and electrically driven, | 
country must now look for help in the | 
solution of the problem presented by. 
the high cost of living and Europe’s| 
comparative unproductive-| 
Although it appears natural 
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' roads and transport. 


that every ||, 


y 


Britain “road-users” and “road-mak- 
ers” have not worked together to any 
appreciable extent, with the result 
that progress has not taken place as 
it might have done if greater sympa- 
thy and coordination had been dis- 
played. 

The motor-user wants a 
smooth road, the horse-owner objects 
to this strongly. and asks for a way 
that affords some elasticity,.while lo- 
cal authorities ask, Why should long- 
distance motor-vehicles escape direct 


- 


; 


Some words seeza strangely redolent™ 
of blessed memortes. Harbors is 
surely one of them. The why of & is 
not difficult to see. For the worid. 
somehdw or other, has always assoct- 
ated harbors with the return rather 


' than the setting forth; and, from time 
hard, immemorial, the return of the traveler 


has ever been the greater event than 
the setting forth. Thus in what care- 
free, light-hearted fashion did the 
ancient mariner of grateful memory 
leave home. and sail southward “with 


contribution toward the maintenance 4 good wind and fair weather.” Com- 


of the roads over which they travel” 
The general result has been that road- 
makers have not studfed the require- 


: 
: 


ments of motor-users, and industrial-_| 
vehicle manufacturers have not kept’ 


read construction and upkeep before 


them when laying out their chassis 


designs. 


Important Exhibition 


The types of road in Great Britain 
present difficulties additional to those 
Of most other countries, but there are 
signs that the great problem of road 


transportation is nearer a chance of, 
solution, though a great deal of co-| 


operation and hard work has yet to be 
done before any really satisfactory re- 
sult can be arrived at. The hopeful 
signs are indicated by a very imporit- 
ant rvads and transport exhibition 
held in London a short time ago. Al- 
though not of an international charac- 
ter it was capable of affording con- 
siderable interest and help to any 
country which uses or intends to use 
mechanical road transportation. A 
few brief particulars about the organ- 
ization of the exhibition may not be 
out of place here, as showing its scope 
and significance. . 

In 1915 the County Council Associa- 


pare this. with his home-coming, the 

great burst of gratitude when at last 

he “behoideth his native country.” 
Oh! dream of joy! is thie indeed 


The lighthouse top I see” 
Is this the hill? ie this the kirk? 
is this mine own countree? 


And it always been with 
harbors, through all the ages. So 
did the Phoenician mariner return 
to Tyre and Sidon; the Roman to Ostia; 
and the Venetian to Venice; and so 
does every traveler, today, return to 
the harbor that for him means home. 
The harbor, as likely as not, may be 
just some little haven, little known to 


so has 


‘anyone save to those who make their 


tbusiness there. 


The traveler may he 
familiar with many of the great har 
bors of the world, and yet the word 
harbor, for him. means none of these 
places. It means the weather-beaten 
stone piers and the little wooden jetty 
of some “haven under the hill.” 

For he knows every stone of it, and 
loves them, every one. He remembers 
the worn steps which led down from 


the cobbled high street on to the pier. 


He 


remembers how the wind would 


Trace up them to meet him on the days 


tion organized the national road con- | 
ference and exhibition, and this proved | 


so successful that it was agreed to 
repeat the undertaking as soon as it 
was possible to do so. 

This, then, was the second venture, 
the war preventing any intermediary 
exhibition, and the rapid deterioraton 
of the roads in Great Britain’ during 


at sea, with the 


the last few. years, together wth the. 


urgent necessity of providing 


the | 


highway authorities and their officials | 


with the most up-to-date information 


| 


for reconstructional purposes, decided | 


the Association, not only to hold ‘the 


| 


exhibition now. but to extend its scope. | 
One of the chief aims of the congress 


was that, by a free interchange of 
ideas, transport and “roads might be 
looked upon in the future not as two 
separate, evén conflicting, matters, 
but as branches of the same subject. 


Wide Representation 

The British Ministry of Transport 
was well represented by Sir Eric Ged- 
des, the Minister, as president of the 
congress and exhibition; Sir Henry 
Maybury, Director-General of Roads, 
and Sir Philip Nash, Director-General 
of Transportation, 


the dominion governments were rep- 
resented. 


' 
| 
| 
| 


how the spray 
would be breaking in great. white 
clouds over the old beacon light 
the end of the pier, and how the wave 
would be rolling, 

All green and brown 
white, across the 
Or again, he would remember other 
days, early mornings, with a haze out 
fishing boats, each 
with a brown net swung to the mast 
head, rocking easily on the incoming 
tide. Or, yet again, he would remem- 
ber a summer evening, the like of 
many summer evenings, when the sun 
as it set, over the headland to the 
west, would fill every window in the 
town beyond with a blaze of light. 
And he would remember the nook, by 


of the sou'wester: 


at 


and flecked with 
harbor bar. 


the capstan, at the end of the pier, 


where he had often sat, and watched ii 
all, watched the last glow fade from 
the sky, and the little lights of the 


| town twinkle out, one by one, through 


, 


' 
' 
' 


; 
' 


| 
' 


; 


among the vice-. 


presidents.- A large number of local | 
authorities appointed delegates, while has been announced. 


all the societies and institutions in-. ae 
terested in road matters and many of, Rhein. 
of all the undergraduates were op- 
Conferences, at which pa-) 


pers were read, were held every day 


on the various subjects connecting | 


Concrete roads, 
their structure, maintenance, and life; 
the weight, construction, and speed of 
mechanically propelled vehicles in re- 


lation to the construction and upkeep 
of roads; provisions for, and deyelop-. 


ment of, traffic in the future, with 


special reference to (a) supply of new. 


roads, (b) road finance, (c) provision 


of new transport services, were among 
It was, | 


the subjects conferred upon. 
however,’ the vehicle exhibits them- 


selves, 


in their general relation to 


economy, ‘which were of the greatest | 


interest.’ 


the darkness. 


YALE BARS GERMAN SONG 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEW HAVEN, Connecticut——"Bright 
College Years,” for a long time the 
principal song of Yale undergradu- 
ates, will no longer be sung there, it 
The music 
is the same. as for “Die Wacht am 
It was said that 36 per cent 


posed to the further use 


song. 


of the 
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REVIEW OF WEEK WARNING ISSUED [zt zors and ants cures 
IN WASHINGTON wg Aancendlmcoe BY RABBI WISE | tory. The American democracy inberes | 
Question of Special Counsel 4 


in principles, the maintenance and) 

perpetuation of which is life, and the | 

Representative Gallivan’s Attack why does a senate committee, made | Effect of Suppression of Opinion | 
___| upalmost of lawyers, presumably able “1: | | 

Upon the War Department Is Likely to Be a Resort to. HARD BLOW GIVEN : 


repudiation of which is and aught <o 
be death to the republic.” 
ite ee ones, have to hire special counsel to, 
Virgin Islands Commission—!| conduct the investigation of Ludwig Violence, He Says, in Discuss- TO THE BOI SHEVIKI 
How the Congressmen Work ing Suspension of Socialists | die 


4 


2 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS 
OF PROHIBITION 


| Dull Times for the Jails 

| Special to The Christign Science Men iter 
WESTERVILLE. Obio — Statistics 

are constantly reaching the headquar- 

ters of the Anti-Saloon League «f 

| America’ concerning the economic 

benefits accruing from the abolish- 


j 
These islards have been governed by! 
the Navy Department ever since the | 
‘United States took them over. Con-| 
gress may now decide to give act: 


and sweeping terms no man would 
know what its law is until the federal 
judges interpret its meaning. For ex- 
- : ample, the whole spirit and content of 
ee! the bill would indicate that the ‘pro- | 
meee : hibition of force’ is intended to a | 
_— st vit ibition 

ays V of |2** rial activity and is an inh | 


of strikes.” 
iI Would Pernt|CANDIDATE ASKED 


tienen tiie ie 


C. A. K. Martens, self-styled Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States, and 


. 


ryt 
= , 


, 7 
’ ae 
e 


ng of Free Speech 
Leet, ; 


an Science Monitor 
on News Office . 


ory 


TO STATE, VIEWS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Senate “Irreconcilables” Call on; _ ‘0m ‘t# Washington News Office 
| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


alleged: Bolshevist propagandist? 
George H. Moses, Senator from | 
New Hampshire, chairman of the/ Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


foreign relations sub-committee about | from ‘its Eastern» News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Democracy 


undertake this investigation, re-| 


: 
i 


i, District of Columbia 
ing the loyalty of the 
ution of Labor to the 


General Wood to Announce 
His Position Regarding Peace 


—James A. Gallivan (D.), Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts, set off a pyro- 


to | 
quested authority from the Senate to 


employ counsel and refused to-accept | 
the proposal of Senator Hitchcock | 
that the Department of Justice detail, 


cannot coexist with the denial of free- | 
dom of opinion, speech, and assembly, 
declared Dr. Stephen S. Wise in the) 


|ment of the liquor traffic. In Camden, 


Herbert Hoover Sees Likelihood | 
of Immense Aid to the Cause 


persons convicted of drunkemness 

‘of Peace in the Removal of the’ were sent to sort over paper for bal- 
; : | ng, bad ohly four prisoners at last 

Blockade on Soviet Russia | accounts. Economies are promised in 
. | Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where in- 


|New Jersey, the workhouse, where — 


je American Republic, technical piece in the House last week 
4 ently protests | 

on bill, whose vague- 
, would permit it to be 
speech and restrict 


gh in existence, he 
ith every legitimate 
this bill is framed. 
of the passage of 
untry filled with spies 
ts of the Department 
ng in heresy-hunting 
industry. 


Treaty and League Covenant 


| that had the effect of amusing the some one for the purpose. ' course of an arraignment of the New : | toxication cases have been reduced 
|majority and enraging the minority. Mr. Moses said that if the Senate| york State Assembly for suspending | WASHINGTON, District of Columbia’ one-half and a minimum of cases of 


Pe at Teen, Sees rn ot | Adjectives, epithets, figures of speech, | refused to give the committee this au-! its Socialist members, delivered before |—Herbert Hoover expects very bene-| alcoholism reported. Two-thirds of 
: thority, there would be many vacan- the Free Synagogue bere yesterday. | ficial effects from the remoyal of the’ the Cincinnati (Ohio) workhouse is to 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 9 es ae ree eneeene cies on the committee, for other mem- “We must regard these things, that blockade on Soviet Russia, expressing be abandoned, effecting a saving of 
—Following out their policy of sub- ome gg go nil 55 re yl bers felt as he did, that they cannot) we may regain our self-respect as a. the opinion that it takes away one of| $40.000 annually, because of the creat 
mission of the League of Nations issue |)... “4 ear has tee eens | have a proper investigation unless/ free people,” said Dr. Wise. “These | the main props of the Bolshevist move-! decrease in the number of oceupant.. 
to the people in the coming election,’ Record. ey by counsel of their Own) things are safeguards ae only of are apart sa hone or ge omapr es Se agg : a : — a 

“ ” ' . > » | e 8 cor- 
the “irreconcilables” in the United ae is a Democrat, but his . sy will have such coun- curd paring 3 Sag FR + singe ye | winter that the blockade on Soviet. rection one Bo Bit resecal aunuede 
= soe mena a ioe - attack on the War Department was sel. ‘no truth where freedom is not | Russia sheuld be removed on every-/for the State and an increase in pro- 

unday .-Gen, Leonar 00 


resented by his side of the House. : - ‘thing exce 
7 | pt arms and munitions, not} duction on the part of the popslation. 
Some of the Republicans even could {AS present We Ste SEppressing raed Bo iaieagia 
requesting him to announce his posi-| not follow him serena tt gas ges ANT L-STRIKE LAW ‘only freedom but the truth, which| because it would do the Bolshevik 
tion: with regard to the Peace Treaty | nunciation, which included Generals 


a 
one 


* 
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ns, 


Ser 
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Important Economies Foreseen 


can only come out through the | tyranny in Russia any good, but be- 
Special to The Christian Science Mor 


‘freest interchange of opinion. We Cause I believe the removal of the 
blockade will take out from under’ 


pin 


‘ar 
: 


Pn - 


cage 


s 
a ¢ 
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and the League covenant. The letter ‘Bliss and Pershing, although they de- 
Was sent by William E. Borah (R.), lighted in -his accusations that the 


~ SECTION DEFENDE 


i . 
are suppressing what is most needed 
‘in America now, genuine, honest, 


i 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania -- 


them one of their greatest props. 
ture important economies are 


—_ 


? jay issued the 
in regard to the 


ca | people and, in fact, 
i¢@ members of Con- 


“For the past year they have laid 


unafraid thinking. We are un-| 
every failure of Socialism onto the 


dermining the very fundamentals of | 
|liberty and truth. The principle of | blockade. They daily and hourly blame 


gress Defends the Proposed | intellectual coercion is always bad, the allied blockade for the shortage of 


; . .4,| for it not only stifles ‘freedom, but food, clothing, and agricultural imple-/|oijty. The falling off of more than one- 
Penalty in the Railroad Bill ments and the misery that has arisen 
—— *y° a os ople.”’ 
as Fixing the Responsibility | neta wa Basie 


makes impossible the spirit of truth | third in the number of cases of drunk- 
Hope Seen in Response 


Senator from Idaho, who previously | Distinguished Service Medal had been | 
had addressed a similar communica- | indiscriminately handed out to “lounge | 
tion to Gov. Frank O. Lowden of Illi- | lizards,” swivel-chair occupants, fa- | Oregon Representative in Con- 
nois. . vored messengers inefficient officers, | 


ie to the d aia con-, General Wood and Governor Lowden/and other unworthies under the) 
li, a storm of indigna- 47¢ two of the leading candidates for /sanction and in the indiscretion of the 
» the Nation. It has the nomination on the Republican | War Department. 

j that this meas-| ‘ticket. Senator Borah’s aim is to put; Perhaps the most quickly resented 
© speech fully, but | ‘he candidates on record with regard /portion of Mr. Gallivan’s broadside | / 
y of forcible revolu- | ‘° their attitude on the question of! was that which he poured upon the 
f, afd anarchy. In, @®tangling alliances,” which spell four chiefs of staff who successively | 
rpe ap autocratic @mathema to the Idaho statesman. | occupied that position during the war, | 


ué 


pected to result from the rapicly de- 
creasing activities in the police and 
municipal court departments of this 


therefrom, and they have succeeded in| enness during the establishment of 
_ | impressing this upon an ignorant peO-| wartime prohibition is indicated in 
ple. They have also used it a5 @/the reports of the magistrates to the 
Dr. Wise said thai the single hopeful | stimulus to raise armies, under the|\iayor This decrease is openly at- 
thing about the Assembly's action was contention that they are fighting t0/tripyted to prohibition. During nine 
the response evok«d by “the horrible | save themselves from starvation. ‘months of 1918 there were 4444 cases 


~ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
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and but 


7 entire American 


be used to kill free 
endl bly. It strikes a declared himself in favor of the Treaty, 


legitimate organiza- but with such reservations on points 
c ‘any other progres- that, in his opinion, would in any way 
Yor the betterment of | Jeopardize American institutions. 

“ Dervis wary bY | Letter to General Wood 

Sor Ee retinn not | The letter to General Wood, who 
a : /has thus tar abstained from stating 


; b : 
» nota _ sseradgh his views on the Treaty issue, reads 


| in part as follows: 
o OL | 
, rete bist be- _ “The only practicable method, under 


pose for Ur system,of government, by which 
and the people can have a voice in deter- 


M d is already covered ' mining great national questions is in 
. Its illegitimate fea-. | 
a ill their agents,—their 


[ the election of 
ratio, tispertal. President and their members of Con- | 


gress. We have no plan for a federal | 
plebiscite. If the people are to be 
consulted, ‘the great and solemn 
referendum’ must take the form of an 

er of this bill election, in which election the agents | 
less and in the man- receive their instructions. This justi- 
may be administered,| fies what may otherwise seem pre-. 
ne perils tp lib- ‘sumption, to wit, asking those who are 
a Mowing bil! of Candidates for office to state their. 
oy views upon important questions. We. 
- illustrates but in have at this time the question of 
May actually happen. whether we, as a people or nation, 
ms 1 to 4. be- Shall abandon the” long-established | 
‘by the existing | 22d heretofore unquestioned foreign 
refer to Attor- Policy of no entangling alliances or 
contention that leagues with foreign powers—whether 


id . 
vy 
tiLihM: 
at 
* 


sec 
Pe | 


scaies opposition | Will devolve upon us the duty of hav- 
by violence, then | ing a part in all the conflicts and 
ning of Section 4 of disturbances of the old world or 
rhich reads: whether we shall adhere to our for- 
-sets on foot. as- @igm policy so long and so con- 
‘im any revofution or *istently followed. 

mst the authority of “You will agree with me that no 
or the laws thereof | aver question could be submitted to 
ymfort thereto, shal] ‘he people and that none could arise) 
2 + than 10 years ™ore intimately associated with their 
re than $10,000, or} future, weal or woe. 
a _ “As you are a candidate for Presi- 
: afoot, why has not dent, I feel there is no impropriety in 
Justice made pros- | 28king you and | fee! you will be glad 
at section? to state your position and your views. 
a. i fully upon these questions. 

the bill, unbeliev- Questions Outlined 
eem, may be easily 
im, if indeeg it does 
: so vague and 
ology, to wear 


“— 


T¢ 
~ 


the people an opportunity of’ passing 


now provided by which they can pass 


ton _|upon it, by bringing it before them 
ee (as an issue in the approaching cam- 
itution of the P@isn? Do you think it would be fair 
ing federal law. | to the people of this country under the 
; the cen- pretense of making a treaty to further 
wster-General 2 scheme which would ‘result in the 

i printed mat- abandonment of our traditional foreign 
amendment, | Policy without taking their judgment 

of the Post- “Pon the matter? 
‘tion, _ “Secondly, may we ask your views 


vee ay Pes upon this entire mdtter aside from 


1 matter to a 
e autocratic ac- 
ter-General. More 
80 sets up a 
man’s private 
‘Postmaster- 
ae ; . for ex- 
send a letter ad- 
to an injunction 
il judge ordering 
} gO back to work. 


We ied 


¥ 
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mitting it to the people? Would. you 


you were elected, seek to maintain the 


oa 


et ‘ 
J 


willing to abandon them? Would you 
lend your influence and your power as 
President to maintain and preserve 
the policy of no entangling alliances 
with foreign powers and no interfer- 
ence of foreign powers with American 


a , « ' the United States enter into an alli- 
ea 11 contain ance or partnership or league with 
Labor. Section 9 European and Asiatic nations? | 
very asrdciation “You are known to be a man of posi- 
jirectiy’ seeks po- “ive views. Your calling and your 
| privat - ‘raining are conducive to directness | 
2 ts And candor. I anticipate, therefore, 
true that /that we shall have no difficulty in. 
result in | understanding when you have time | 
e pri- to make your reply.” : 
his business. | | 
‘GOSPEL OF LAW AND | 
pen ORDER ADVOCATED 
beh 


as a itical “Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
ing union is from its Eastern News Office | 
fican Federa~ NEW YORK, New York—The Amer- | 
Federation icanization of the foreign element in. 
‘the United States was urged as a good 
business proposition, since recent ex-_| 
perience has shown the worthlessness | 


2 ia 


, 
Po 
ee 


ary ' 
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ery and industry if the larger machin- 
ery of the Nation is unable to function 
freely and efficiently, by Lewis E. 
Pierson, vice-president of the Mer-. 
chants Association, speaking before 
the Agricultural Publishers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Pierson urged the publish- 
ers to “spread the gospel of law and 
order.” Close scrutiny of all radical 
movements and the deportation of 


necessary, he believed. 


~ 


‘ 


In. answer to the previous letter 


.8tone State praised 


to reach the | We shall enter upon a course which | 


all of whom, .except the last, he 


from Senator Borah, Governor Lowden asserted were removed for inefficiency | 


‘and had Distinguished Service Medals 


conferred upon them. His reference 
to General Bliss was objected to on the 
spot by Julius Kahn (R°), Chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
little later of the charges 


nial a 


against Gen. Hugh L. Scott and Gen. 


John Biddle. : | 

But it was on the present chief-of- 
staff, Gen. Peyton C. March, that his | 
most vituperative vials were opened. | 

Arthur G. Dewalt and Henry J. 
Steele, both from General March’s 
State of Pennsylvania, rose to defend 
him, although they are both Demo- 
crats and he is a Republican, Mr. | 
Steele having been opposed by Gen- 


eral March’s brother as a candidate 


when he was elected to Congress. 
Both representatives from the Key- 
the patriotism, 
the highmindedness, the devotion to. 
duty and ability in his profession of 
General March. 

Of course the crux of the Gallivan 
attack was the feeling that extends 
much farther than the district repre- 
sented by the Massachusetts Repre- 


‘sentative that the New England di-. 


vision did not get its share of recog- 
nition, and that Gen. Clarence R. Ed- | 
wards was not duly honored. 


How Congressmen Work 


Probably nothing surprises the un- 
accustomed visitor to Congress more 
than the casual way in which mem-. 
bers take their legislative duties. In 


the Senate a considerable amount of 
decorum is preserved, but the greater 


number of desks are vacant much of) 


the time. 

“Where are they?” whisper the tour- 
ists to the personal conductors. 
in committees, some in their offices, 
some in the cloak rooms, some at 


‘home, and some out of the city. 


Senator John Sharp Williams of 


| Mississippi during the discussion of | 
“First, are you in favor «of giving 
attention to the fact that there were | 


the Water Power Bill last week called 


and humiliating thing” that was done 


While the conferees continue to re-|_done not subtly and insidiously,but in 


modified 


/The War Department made full de-| 
formed persons. 


of settling railroad disputes in 


life or by political parties. 


working 


federal government. 


Some. 


ceive and hear arguments on the anti- 
strike section in the Cummins rail- 
road bill, the belief that it will be 
is, held by many well-in- 
Those who beiieve 
that some such measure is necessary, 
however, in order to prevent inter- 
ference with transportation, are 
urging that Congress shall not sur- 


render to the demands of Labor, but 


that it shall provide a peaceful method 
the 


interests of the railroad workers and 


of the public. 


Clifton N. McArthur, (R.), Repre- 
sentative from Oregon, in a speech de- 
livered in the House on Saturday, de- 
clared that the fundamental back of 
this question transcends all other 
issues now before Congress, and 
cannot be dodged by men in public 
He hoped 


‘that the House would have an oppor- 


tunity to vote directly on the anti- 
strike provision of the railroad bill, 


and agree to it. 


Arbitration Provided 


Summarizing the provisions of the 
railroad bill for a board of wages and 
conditions, for regional 


boards and a transportation board, Mr. 
McArthur said: that if the bil] is 
passed, the committee will have tri- 
bunals for the settlement of these 
labor disputes which will be clothed 
with the dignity of the authority of the 
An award or de- 
cree of such tribunal will be more 
than “a scrap of paper.” 

He cited opinions and decisions 
tending to prove the constitutionality 
of such legislation, and added that 
'“involuntary servitude” talk was not 


likely to deceive anyone who read the | 


section in question. “We hear much 
these days of the rights of organized 
Labor, but hear little of the rights of 
the general public who, in the final 
analysis, bears the burden and pays 
the sacrifice demanded by the sense- 


' done.”’ 


upon this question in the only way 


‘tion. 
utility of the Senate to the people of | 
the United States,” he asserted. | 
‘is the way the United States Senate, | 


this country is carrying itself. 


not paying any attention to its public; ,, | 
| business.” What 


as a candidate and as a President, if | 


six Democrats and five Republicans 
present, the only members of the Sen- —-”” | } at Oia ae 
ate who were hearing the arguments “0! ¢ Said. e general public 


on this important industrial proposi- ®45 No strike weapon and no rule of 
“This is a fair sample of the | force to obtain obedience to its de-| 


mands. The general public mut co 
to court for determination of its griev- 
ances, and must abide by the decree | 
of the court. | 


' 


less strike with its diminished produc- 


“That 


the fifth wheel in the government of | 
It is | Rights Are Common 


there so sacred about | 
cannot submit | 


is 
The following day Senator W. yj, | Organized Labor that it 


| King of Utah defended the Senate by | its grievances to a legally constituted 


your views as to the propriety of sub- saying that there had been more than ‘Tribunal for legal adjudication? If a | 


(20 committees in session on the pre-|C/4zen commits an offense against | 


ceding day and that senators work | S0ciety, he is haled into court and. 
from eight to 12, many of them 14 hours ‘Tied. His property, his liberty, even | 


which 


such crass and brutal form as to be) 
understandable by even simple folk. | 
| Now people could see and understand | 


“what is before them, unless this mon- 


'strous tendency is checked.” The So-'| 
cialists “indicted” because of their as- | 
sociation with a political party ought. 
to stand resolutely against any at-'| 
tempted examination of their opinions | 


and views. 


larger cities. 


America had not yet instituted “a | 
‘system of inquisition.” These men were | 
no more under necessity of justifying | 

their political views than were their | 


accusers. 


“The iniquity lies in the pur-.| 


suit of men because of their opinions | 
and in the arrogance that lies back of | 
the inquisitoria] attitude which threat- | 
ens to reproduce Prussianism at its | 


‘worst in America. 


The question is 


whether America shall become a su-| 
_per-magnified inquisition and deny to| 


“men the right to think and to speak, 


though their opinions and speech are. 


not in conflict with the law of the 
| United States.” 

| Mindful of the seriousness of his re- 
marks, Dr. Wise declared the Assem- 
bly’s action as “anarchistic as any- 
thing the suspended men might have 
The men might be guilty of 
membership in the Socialist Party, 
quoted Dr. Wise from the charges; 
they might be guilty of incitement; let 


against in the United States is that 


' 
| 
; 
; 
; 
; 


“These shortages and this suffering | before the magistrates 


is not due to the blockade, but is due| cases in the same period in 1919, a 


to the total industrial demoralization | reduction of approximately 50 
and bankruptcy in production, which | cent. 

will continue as long as Socialism and! 
the Bolshevik rule lasts. If the block- 
ade is opened, the Bolshevik govern- 
ment must secure the import of food 
and clothing at once and thereby great 
suffering will be mitigated. 

“The acute starvation is in the 
No one is going to give 
them credit. They have no commodi- 
ties to export without causing future 
suffering to their people. They cannot 
export wheat when the population is| 
hungry, nor cotton or flax when they 


per 


— -— 


Increasing Economic Benefits 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

DETROIT, Michigan—The gradually 
increasing social and economic bene- 
fits that are constanthy forcing them- 
selves upon public attention in this 
city, and which are directly traceable 
to the operation of war-time pfohibi- 
tion, are making many new converts. 
The Mayor, James Couzens, was re- 
are in rags. Their imports will then} cently quoted as saying: “I have neves 
automatically cease. |} been a teetotaler. I have voted wet. 

“The greatest blow they can receive | But if another election were held now 
is to have such an exposure of the|I would vote dry. I believe Detroi' 
complete foolishness of their indus-i would. Prohibition has been a reve: 
trial system to their people. lation. It has upset all the alarmist 

“One thing that needs to be guarded | predictions of the wets and more than 
‘sustained all the rosiest predictions of 


our frontier and port officers must re-| the drys.” 
double their vigor against the export) 5s 
to us of Bolshevik agents, propaganda} Dry Law Saves $75,000 Item 

and money for subsidizing criminals} special} to The Christian Science Monitor 
to create revolution.” T,ASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
| Another considerable item of saving 
to the United States through the op- 
eration of prohibition, has made, its 


from the United States to a trade con- | appearance in connection with the 
ference at the American Chamber of/annual Indian appropriation Dill. 
Commerce in Mexico City, February! When the measure came before the 


THROUGH LIMITED TO MEXICO 
NEW YORK, New York—Delegates 


them be convicted and punished under | 31-13, will be carried on the first; House for consideration the customary 


the law. Whether they were, remained 
to be proved, but that Speaker Sweet 
and his associates were 
archy required no proof; they had 
given it. Their action was called 
“lawlessness in the guise of law,” “dis- 
order in the putative interest of or- 
der’; anarchy in the quasi-defense of 
democracy.” 


Time for Tolerance 


_ Much in the conduct and opinion of 
|some of the suspended men might be 
irritating, intolerable, but the time to 
| tolerate the opinion of other men was 
' when opinions and men alike were all 
_but intolerable. It was easy to tol- 
erate those .who agreed with us, but 
this was the time for tolerance and_ 
freedom, “and to stop that hysteria, 
is making of the policeman's 
club the supreme law of the land.” 

Dr. Wise cited the bitter discussion 
in “places of dubious moral status’) 
about the so-called infringement of 
freedom in the prohibition law. Could | 
not men who were supposed to think | 
rouse themselves over the denial of | 
a right more nearly fundamental than | 
the right to drink, the right to think 
freely as long as the thoughts were 
not in conflict with the law? 

As for the possibility that the men 
would be expelled from the Assembly 
because they were Socialists, Dr. 


' 


| 


} 


guilty of an-| announced. 


‘ 
' 
} 
; 


‘ 
| 
; 
} 
i 
' 


foreign policies of this government. 
heretofore prevailing or would you be) 
legislation,” he insisted. 


a day. “The Senate does function and | 


enacts a vast amount of important | 


; 
; 


The House looks even more dreary | 


his life, may be an issue, yet he is! wise said there we 

| re two ways of 
required to submit to the decision of | improving conditions for the eam 
a governmental tribunal. The rights | one through peaceful agitation and 


of large business concerns, of large) equcation, the other through. direct 


affairs or would you be willing to have | 
‘demanding a quorum. 


his -colleagues. | 


when few desks are occupied because | #880ciations of individuals, of cities | 
of its size. Thomas L. Blanton of #24 States, and even the federal gov-| 


itself, are thus det 
' ecord imself. ernment itself, ermined. 
near sige pee Me Sinha yas eS . Why should not organized Labor be 


by keeping a vigilant eye upon these | | 
seaaet desks, and in and out of season. required to submit itself to the same 


It is on record authority that governs us?” | 
: i t | ith | Regarding the threat of the railroad 
aot ao eee mee Rope See 'machinists to strike if the bill passed, | 
, |Mr. McArthur said if Congress suc- 

On Thursday F. W. Mondell, the ma- | 
jority leader, was urging greater speed |CUmbs to a ates it will be con- 
in putting through the appropriation ®tTUed 48 an invitation to well-organ- 
bills when Mr. Blanton began one of | !2¢4 sroups whose services are essen- | 
his customary attacks. tial .to the production or transporta- 
Representative James Mann of IIli- tion of the necessities of life to coerce 
nois turned on him, demanding, “How a a — Mag ond = i ene 
C any legislation.in w ey pen 
—_ erate et ee? Aare to be interested. As to the statement 


i 
i 
| 


done if it had 435 members like the "~. 

Representative from Texas. on | geet ys gta tae Wry ge ten ae 
th | yaity 

all the time?” a sally greatly to the | 5. railway employees. 


taste of the House. “The anti-strike section of the pend- 


The Virgin Islands Commission ing bill plays no favorites; it applies 
Congress has passed a resolution | to officers, diréctors, managers, agents, 
authorizing a joint commission of | #ttorneys, or employees,” he said. “It 


three members from each House to forbids them ‘to enter into any com- 
visit the islands and report to Con-/ bination or agreement with the intent 


gress on their condition and pros-/| Substantially to hinder, restrain, or 


action. If one was denied the other 
was inevitable. He did not justify the 


second, he never would, but he pointed 
out “in all solemnity’ that men who' 
are. now’ proscribing and penalizing 
opinion which differs from their own 
are not only guilty of lawlessness in | 
themselves, but put a premium upon, 
yes, are making inevitable such law- 
lessness and violence as spell revo- 
lution.” 


Menace of Kaiserism 


Dr. Wise said that ours was becom- 
ing a government of men and hysteria, 
of panic and prejudices. Perhaps worst 
of all was the substitution of the pos- 
sibilities of partisan advantage for in- 
flexible adherence to the certitudes of 
law and justice. Kaiserism was ever 
an intolerable thing. Let us not havein | 
the name-of law something as intoler- 
able, as ghastly, morally and politi- 
cally, as was kaiserism, within our 
republic. “As an American citizen I 
register my protest against America 


abandoning its form of government in 


through limited train ever run from {appropriation of $75,000 tor the sup- 
New York to the Mexican capital, it is | pression of illegal liquor traffic amonz 
\the Indians was eliminated. 


~ Exclusive Types in 


SPRING FASHIONS 


For’ Women and the “Jeune Fille” 


Unusual types for Travel, the 
Southland, for immediate’ wear 


and for the Northland Sports. 


* 


Emphasized are the characteristic personalized . 
modes featured in the collection of Bonwit 
Teller & Co. distinguished fashions. Individu-- 
“alized versions that appeal instantly to the 
refined and cultured taste of well dressed 
women and misses. 


TAILORED SUITS 
FROCKS and GOWNS 


SPORTS and FORMAL 
MILLINERY 


COATS, CAPES and WRAPS 


» SPORTS and PASTIME ~ 
APPAREL 


Mayflower 


sense a “junketing trip,” although | 
it is in the direction of much 
pleasure travel of the season. 
The fact that only $2500 is ap- 
propriated for the trip indicates that 
there cannot be wild extravagance, 
but the party will go down in the’ 
to Key West as the) 
the navy and there’ 


guests of 


f 


of the most highly developed machin-! pects. It was vehemently denied in Prevent the operation of trains or 
‘the Senate that this was in any) It 


other facilities of transportation.’ 

is aimed at organizations, not individ- 
uals. It is not designed especially to 
punish laboring men, but includes 
them along with others.” 


a ee ee tee me eee ee 


COAL SHORTAGE STOPS PLANTS 

YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio—The Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company, em- 
ploying nearly 15,000 men, began 


aliens with criminal tendencies were some other naval] .esse] will trans-| shutting down its plant here on Satur- 
port them to the Virgin Islands. day, owing to a shortage of coal. 
i 


didacy which misuses the Department 


in order to achieye the possibility of 
personal and political self-rehabilita- 
tion. It is the right to think differ- 
ently than the majority think that has 
now become debatable. When that 
right is denfed the_republic is doomed. 
The American democracy consists in 


; 


’ 


order to advance the presidential can-| 


of Justice on its own behalf, or the. 
gubernatorial candidacy which lightly | 
breaks down constitutional safeguards | 


| Something other than the two leading | 


SEPARATE 
SKIR 


OUTING 
TS 


BONWIT TELLER &.CO. 


* 
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th | and money to Versailles, where they 


of the Montagne Ste. 
left bank of the river. 
after the destruc- 
an palace, traces 
in the Thermz 
ny Museum, and long 
n 1] mew quarter, St 
had sprung up, peopled 
roge collection of 
, Hugues Aubriot, then 
tis, who “took pride and 
decoration of the city,” 
ge to be built over 
two branches of 

| in 1287, it was 
e Petit Pont Neuf, but 
ntl called Pont St. 
chapel dedicated to that 
a been erected on that 
: nt Boulevard du 
1 ai the courtyard 


+ f 
sf 


Was bordered on both 
ws of wooden houses, 
of which awakened one 
n’the year 1408 to find 
4 down the Seine. 
nt in those days 
unnoticed, did not 

ige being erected 
Jean de Taranne, 
aris, whose name still 
feet of Paris, built, with 
of the King, a double 
ooths. His example was 
hel de Lallier; who cov- 
half of the bridge with 
ctions, so that the Pont 
i¢@ a favorite haunt of 
iterers, _ a chronicle 
that bridge of St. 
ied away by the waters 
vhic had considerably 


2B 


ss 


spite of their frivolous 
risians are stubborn, 
e Pont St. Michel was 
Jt endured until 1857, 


| symbol, 


. 


but with the advent of Napoleon, it 
received its present name, which it 
has retained since 1800. Under the 
Restoration it was decided that the 
| bridge should be decorated with 
cologsal statues of the great men of 
France, which, by their weight, 
threatened to crush the’ beautiful 
structure into the bed of the river. 
One might almost see in this fact a 
were one. 8o disposed! In 
any case the “great men” were trans- 
ported at th. cost of much trouble 


ILLITERACY SEEN 
AS FOE OF NATION 


Senate of United States Takes 
Up Measure Proposing Fed- 
eral Appropriation for “T each- 
ing to Help Check Unrest 


are the melancholy hosts of the 
Court of Honor. 

The Empire endowed Paris with 
three bridges, fhe most celebrated of 
which are the’ Pont des Arts and the 
Pont d’Iéna, The first-named spans' 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The United States’ Senate took 
up the Americanization bill which 


f 


the Senate wifl give it very much con- 


sideration,” Senator Kenyon said. “We 
have just passed a water-power bill 


which seeks to be a conservation | 


measure. This Americanization Dill 
likewise is a conservation measure. 
It seeks to conserve human power. 


Every illiterate is in reality an unde- | 


veloped resource of. the nation. 

“Objections are raised. to the amount 
of the appropriation. Some do not 
believe we should spend. $12,500,000 a 
year for a limited number of years. It 
seems to me, however, that at a time 
when we are about to appropriate 
$1,500,000,000 for an army and navy, 
we can afford to spend $12,500,000 for 
education. 

“According to our last census, we 
had 5,500,000 illiterates and 3,000,000 
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vent important repairs 
erably modernized, a 
over of the picturesque | 


BRITISH PLEA FOR 
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PENAL REFORM 


Community, It Is Declared, 
Should Try to Strengthen 
and Not to Crush Character 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—George Lans- 
bury, speaking at a meeting of the 


Penal Reform League, held at Caxton | cyrious that for the first time in mod- 
Hall, with Canon Barnes in the chair,/ern history silver had proved a far | 


described his feelings as & prisoner in 


| 


| 


’ 


means rising prices, and rising prices 


mean popular discontent, oy owe FRENCH DEMANDS s 
sibly, and I think probably in most) RHINE 
cases, if it goes on long enough, to rev- | ALONG THE hall 
olution,” added Mr. Hirst. A begin- ee 

ning should be made, he considered, by | 
a judicious restriction of their own pa- 
per currency, accompanied by a cessa- 
tion of borrowing. A restoration of 
the gold currency would mean a fall 
in prices. . One of the chief things to 
be done in order to restore Europe was 
to get rid of all government restric- | 
tions upon trade and travel. It was’ 


Important That Left Bank Shall 
Not Be Made Basis of New 
Advance Against World Peace 
—Review by C. H. Haskins 


. The Christian Sctenc Monitor publishes 
today the last of a series of four articies 
more accurate measure of value that / dealing with territorial adjastmente in 


Pentonville, and the conclusions that! gold, and it had risen from about 23. ! western Europe effected by the Peace Con- 


that experience had led him to, in: before the war to 6s. per ounce. 


reference to the penal code of Great 
Britain. In spite of the fact that 
there was a Bible and a church, Mr. 
Lansbury said, he was “driven in” 


i 


upon himself to such an extent that 


he was convinced that a younger man 
would have been hardened and made 
callous, instead of being improved. 
The most awful time he ever spent in 
his life was the few minutes in the 


prison church, watching men singing, strict the issue of the 
praying, and worshipping to order, | notes, 
and he could imagine no more certain’ store a free gold currency and would 


way of destroying all sense of religion. 
was in Pentonville,” said 
Mr. Lansbury, “my ideas were more or 
less fixed, but if I had had to endure 
six months of that place I should have 
come out an absolute sinner; only 
sheer determination not to allow my- 
self to be crushed by the system 
carried me through.” The idea was 
to crush the prisoner, to make him 
ashamed, and 
him doing again the things for which 
he was being punished. Mr. Lansbury 


said he could assure the authorities, o-¢ 


from his own experience, that the 
method adopted would never produce 
the desired result. 

Nothing was worse for any man or 
woman than to be ordered about as a 


fore he was all in favor of penal | « 


reform, though he himself would like 
to see the word “penal” swept away 
altogether. Instead of locking crim- 


‘they should cease borrowing and re- 


f 


} 
i 
i 


} 
} 


, chattel, cattle, or a slave, and there- | 


inals up to be punished, he thought) 


_they should find out what was wrong 


about them which made them do 
things others did not like, and try to 
cure them. Ninety per cent of the 


| people were there through striving to 
_do in an illegitimate way, what others 


were trying to do in a legitimate man- 


| ner—to get the best out of life. 


| munity 


Canon Barnes said that the com- 
should endeavor 


'the criminal, not to crush: character, 
but to strengthen it, and that the ob-' viving’ facilities to suitable soldiers | teTs, which desired a long oceupation 
ject of their penal code should nat be 


|to make prisoners good ‘material to jar army, to pursue a course of study | 


be used again in their prison machin- 


; 
i 
} 
' 
i 
; 
' 
’ 


at 4201 officers. 


' 
' 


: 
’ 
? 
' 


to reform ) 


; 


‘submitted 
‘months before the outbreak of 
were,” the report states, “rejected on 


ference, as explained by Dr. Charlies H. 
se | Haskins of Harvard University, a member 
If we could make nea rages ser in Shaded Gihanen wonte Sakae ae 
man and nai working-¢ ears CF | other articles ‘were published on January 
understand the causes of the rise in|r 16 ang 14 
prices, and get a demand for the resto-_ Tv. 
ration of an honest currency, We specialty for The Christian Science Moniter 
should compel the government to stop BOSTON Massachusetts —— Weetern 
waste,” he declared. Mr. Hirst said | Europe's estimate of the League of Na- 
that steps should be taken to stop ‘tions will depend largely upon the 
public waste at home and abroad, | success or failure of the League's com- 
“Bradb » | missions In administering such prob- 
fey uryY | lems as the Saar Valley and the Rhine, 
They would then be able to re- | 4-.ording to opinions expressed by Dr. 
: Charles H. Haskins, of Harvard Uni- 
once more have a coinage worthy of @ | varsity in the fourth of his Lowell In- 
manufacturing and commercial coun-/ stitute lectures on problems of the 
Peace Conference, which he attended 


try like Great Britain. 
‘as a member of the delegation repre- 


UNIVERSITY TO TRAIN senting this counter 


| The League, he believed, could weil 

FOR BRITISH ARMY | concern itself continuously with such 
|debatable matters; and upon its 
Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor | handling of them—#in view of the fact 
LONDON, England—A report on the; that its assembly and ccuncil would 


in this manner, StOP ‘future of the officers training corps, | not be in session much of the time—its 


adopted at a conference of past and| value would depend. 

present officers of the combatant units | “By receiving Alsace, Frarice found 
the University of London officers herself once more at the Rhine,” he 
training corps, has been issued. In it,;said. “She demanded, therefore, a 
regret is expressed that no steps had/| corresponding voice in Rhenish af- 
been taken before the war, to ascer-/|fairs. French imperialism, French 
tain the names of cadets and former | reparations, French self-defense were 
cadets willing to come forward for) all in some degree concerned in these 
commissions in a national emergency. } problems of the Rhine and intervening 
Proposals on this matter which were | lands. 

to the War Office some “For 20 years only had the left bank 
war | of the Rhine belonged to France, from 
'1794 to 1814, but these years were a 
|period of rapid and far-reaching 
‘change. Feudalism had given way to 


the ground that any action in this di- 
rection would impede the natural flow 
to commissions in the special reserve.” | democracy. 

Including officers and former officers, “Georges Clemenceau limited his. ul- 
of the corps, the total contribution of | timate demands to substantially the 
the contingent to the war is estimated | results which the Treaty secured. 
These officers gained | Comparatively few Frenchmen de- 
1524 distinctions, including five V. C.’s, manded the annexation outright of the 
52 D. S. O.’s and bars, and 582 M. C.’s|left bank. Nevertheless, the annexa- 
and bars. {tionist group was very fictive. It was 

It is recommended that provision 2 conservative and nationalist group, 


should be made by the War Office for 22d had also support in military quar- 


selected from the ranks of the regu- | of the Rhine itself and its landings. 
: “One French argument was unan- 


in the university, and to undergo mili-| Swerable! The left bank of the 


'tary trainifig in the university con-| Rhine must not be made the basis of 
‘tingents of the officers training corps,| 4 new advance against France, ani 


‘with a view to qualifying for commis- | thus against the world’s peace.” Dr. 
.| Haskins explained that the demilitar- 


-enth century, ’ 
ned considerable 


INCONVERTIBLE PAPER 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor | ery, but to make good citizens of them. 
. Grane 
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Pont de la T ournelle, Paris 


is. One of the oldest 
St. Charles, built in 
ually used for traffic 
i@ old hospital of the 
‘destroyed. Although 
it was pomp- 
Bridge of Humanity, 
event competent au- 
leclaring half a cen- 
le old bridge was use- 
fed navigation. Its 


\ ont 


lecided upon and ex- 


Ag . 

e of the Pont Marie 

} St. Louis and the 

we Seine was laid in 
It was completed 


: 


ording to the fashion 
upported 50 houses, 

| carried away by the 
of its arches in 1658. 
m of the two arches 

as were tempo- 
y wooden ones, which 
mly by paying a toll. 

| were destroyed 

and the bridge 

ut, nevertheless, in 

modifications, it has 
rge measure its pic- 


branch of the 
ie Ile St. Louis and 
urnelle, the old Pont 
wced the Pont Marie. 
pear, although it is 
bridges of Paris, as 


epoch only a 
tw the island of 

| tower of St. Ber- 
iit in stone in 1614, 
the flood in 1639. 


enlarged. As wil] 
, de la Tournelle, 
ined, experi- 
and one can 
as yet 


are e : 


the Seine from the’Louvre to the In-|was framed by the Education and non-English-speaking persons, a total | 


stitute, formerly the College of the Labor Committee after its investi-|of 8,500,000 people, or the equivalent | 


Four Nations, and received its name 
from the Louvre which, at the begin- 
ning of the Empire, was called Palace 
of the Arts. It was begun in 1802 
and’ finished in 1804, and is the first 
Parisian bridge built with metallic 
arches. 


Fairy-Like Panorama 


At night the panorama one discovers | 


from the Pont des Arts is almost fairy- 
like. The great mass of the Louvre 


looms dimly through the hazy dark-, 
ness, whilst the prow of the city, the | 


double span of the Pont Neuf, and the 
majestic towers of Notre Dame, are 
faintly outlined in the distance. The 
Pont d’léna, farther down the river, 
allows the passengers coming from 


the Champ de Mars to.communicate , the expenditure as a plank in a sound 


with the large avenues leading to the 
aristocratic quarters of the Champs 
Elysées and the Etoile. The first 
stone was laid in 1809; four years 


|gation of the steel strike and its sub-|of the population of 18 states.” 
sequent report that much of the un- | Senator Norris’ View 
rest in the country was due to the fact “ wo ree 
that the non-English-speaking classes (R ay eli -<l gd perhin. 
of the foreign-born are imposed upon | o.6q, “that we should separate the 
and made the tools of radical agitators. two Classes covered in this bill. 
and revolutionaries. ee and that the federal government 
Carrying an appropriation of $12,-/should undertake only that work 
/500,000 a year for a limited number of 


the English language to our foreign- 
born population. Teaching the for- 
eign-born to read, write, and speak 
English, is, of course, a national 
problem.” 

“Speaking or writing the English 
language does not make Americans,” 
Senator Kenyon replied. “It merely 
is a step to get people to thinking 
primarily in terms of Americanism, it 
is laying the foundation to instill into 
amental principles of 
I realize, of course, 


years, the measure, which was drafted 
by William S. Kenyon (R.), Senator 
from Iowa, has two main objects, first, 
to teach the English language and the 
fundamentals of the American form of 
government to the foreign-born popnu- 
lation, and second, to stamp out illit- 
eracy among the native-born. 


The author of the measure defended 


reconstruction program, and argued 
that as a “conservation measure it|them the fund 
will develop human power.” Compared! Americanism. 


‘with the total of $1,500,000,000 asked|that education does not guarantee 


Americanism. We have evidences of 


later it was completed. Each of its | for the army and navy, the sum asked 
piles was decorated with stone eagles, |in the bill should look insignificant, 
which were suppressed during the | the Senator said. 

Restoration, when the only emblem | Duty of States 


tolerated was the Fleur-de-Lys. It) 
was christened after the victory Na-! Some senator objected to the pro- 


poleon won in 1806 over the Prussians. 
When the allies invaded France, 
Bliicher resolved to blow up the Iéna 
Bridge, in order to efface the remem- 
brance of Prussia’s defeat. Louis 
XVIII resisted this act of vandalism 
and even went so far as to Say: 

“If you persist in wishing to destroy 
the Bridge of léna, you will cause my 
destruction also.” 

Bliicher then agreed with Louis 
XVIII that the Pont d’léna should be 
rechristened the Pont des Invalides; 
on this condition alone would it be 
preserved. 


posal in the bill that the government 


undertake the education of native-born 


illiterates, contending that this is a 
function which belongs to the different 
states. That the states have been 
derelict in.their duty was shown by 
figures presented in the course of de- 
bate, indicating that there are now 


8,500,000 illiterates in this country, or 
the equivalent of the population of 18 
etates. 

“Tl regard this bill as one of the 
most important the Senate has to con- 
sider, but by that I do not mean that 


Such afe, briefly narrated, the or- 


that on all sides of us, but I do insist 
that the illiterate is a fertile field for 


| every radical ideal that is propagated. 


' 


| 


“You may deport all the Goldmans 
and Berkmans and all the others you 
can. find,” he said, “but you do not get 
at the real cure. I favor meeting their 
radical ideas, their syndicalism, their 
Bolshevism with education. Let the 
uneducated classes know wuat our 
ideals are and you cannot put those 
ideals before them unless you educate 
them.” 


PROHIBITION CONVENTION DATE 


‘at Essex Hall. 
which contemplates the teaching of | 


? 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


—The National Executive Committee 
of the Prohibition Party has selected 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and July 21, as the 
place and time for the 1920 national 
convention of the party. ' 


igin and history of the best known of 
the 31 bridges of Paris, the great stone | 
arches of which have spanned for 
centuries the swift-flowing Seine in a | 
restraining embrace, against which its | 
gray waters have so often rebelled. | 


COMMERCE CHAMBER DECISIONS 
Special-to The Christian Science Monitor | 


LONDON, England—Sir James Mar; 
tin presided at a recent meeting of the 
council of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. A resolution was passed 
protesting against limitation of profits 
in peace time in respect of coal- 
mining or any other industrial or trad- 
ing venture other than statutory en- 
terprises. A further resolution was 
also adopted, urging upon the author- 
ities that the Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee should contain, in addition to 
12 general managers and four rep- 
resentatives of workers, four rep- 
resentatives of railway users to be ap- 
pointed after consultation with the 
Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce and the Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries respectively and other 
representative organizations. The 
council likewise decided to support 
Lord Moulton’s recent speech in the 
House of Lords in opposition to the 
Electricity Supply Bill. 
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CAUSE. OF HIGH PRICES °° 


LONDON, 


paper currency is a positive danger to | 


society,” declared F. R. Hirst, who’ 
spoke on “The Depreciation of the Pa-| 


per Currency” recently, at a meeting 
of the Women’s International League 
‘ft is,” he continved, 
“the worst possible way of borrowing. 
It is the robbery of the rich, and it 
means the destruction of the lower 
middle classes in every country where 
the excess of paper currency continues 


'to expand.” 


The note which called itself a pound, 
cost less than a penny to produce, Mr. 
Hirst said. As a government got into 
greater and greater difficulties it nat- 


urally relied moré and more upon the) 


printing press, and as the supply of 
paper money increased, its value and 
purchasing power naturally dimin- 
ished. A point that did not seem to 
have occurred to the press was that 
taxes and loans brought in less and 
less because they were paid in this de- 
preciated paper money. If their rev- 
enue were now called £800,000,000, its 
real purchasing power to the govgrn- 
ment was perhaps now £320,000,000. 


RELIEF ACTION FOR VIENNA 


Science Monitor 


; 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor, By special correspondent vo. The Christian | 
) , 
England—‘“Inconvertible | 


BERLIN, Germany—Last November | 
economic conditions in Vienna were| 


such that the city was cut off from 
all means of 
little aid the allied and the neutral 
powers were extending was insuf- 


ficient to feed the city. Vienna in-| 


deed, has neither victuals nor’ coal, 
and bread cannot be had at any price. 
To show the low standard to which 
Austrian money has fallen, it may be 
pointed out tha* $1 is at present 
equivalent to 132 Austrian crowns. 
The Vienna authorities in their 
despair, applied for help to Berlin, 
which already during the war had 
helped out the Austrian metropolis. 
A large relief action was undertaken 
at once; and hundreds of thousands 
of marks were raised in a few days. 
The city authorities instituted centers 
for collections of money and provi- 


| 


provisioning. What | 


i 


; 


; 
; 
; 


4 


| 


j 


ization of the left bank has been pro- 
vided for, plus its occupation, in three 
zones, by allied troops, who will, be 
withdrawn entirely within 15 years 
if the Treaty is adhered to. He then 
explained that economic considera- 
tions with respect to the Saar Valley 
were more important than the his- 
torical. France needed coal, but the 
population of the territory including 
the Saar fields was overwhelming!y 
German. All the mines lay within 12 
miles of the new French frontier; 
France was poor in coal, and French 
mines had been flooded by the Ger- 
mans during the occupation. 

By the terms of the Treaty, the 
people of the region retain their Ger- 


man nationality, the benefits of Ger- 


man labor laws, and all their local 
administration. A commission super- 
vises the territory, so that France may 
have the coal, most of which came 
from mines’ owned by the states of 
Bavaria and Prussia, without interfer- 
ing much with the population, who 


pare exempted from military service 


sions, which were forwarded to Vienna ‘ 
by special train. The leading Berlin 
theaters gave special performances 
to help in the relief work; special 
concerts cnd public lectures were 
given, while the’ newspapers, clubs 


and payment of war indemnities. If 
the League could not meet this test 
as an experiment in international ad- 
ministration, he did not believe it 
could function as a super-state. 


ea 


and large business concerns arranged 
special collections. The net result is 
sure to reach millions. Relief work 
for Vienna is also being undertaken in 
Holland and Ttaly. 


Not only had the German mark de- 
preciated to about a ninth of its pre- 
war value, but the Polish mark was no 
better. 

“The depreciated paper. currency 
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1, out searching for them, a boat was ob-| power and resources of the individual, GE AT navy, many af the grandees of Spain, well-being of Your Majesty and the! degree the traditional friendship, than 
TURKS tained, the crew being seized and tied | and the less interference there is. with CHAN MADRID and an imposing company of dignitar- | Queen, the royal family. and the noble! which there is none more precious to 
to trees. individual initiative and enterprise, the ies of various denominations. nation over which Your Bengeeey | Spain, which unites my Ration with 
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ce o cassians, two Georgians, one Turk | by that enterprise.” ° : e made when formally presenting . _ self, see why such i 
urec in Kut Escape proper, one Armenian, and the three| Regarding housing, Lord Birkenhead New Ambassador, in Presenting credentials’ to the King of Spain, the Closer Relations Hoped For ‘relations should not be ever strength- 
nemen and, After | British officers, but their adventures | said the government was determined Credentials, Records Satisfac-| 2®¥ Ambassador said: Simce the last; King Alfonso, in his reply, said:| ened and drawn Closer. 
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| delivering the life of civilized human-! my own assistance and that of my rcov- 
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yas the escape 
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ported from the United Kingdom, will 
be greatly reduced. Secondly, the de- 
velopment of many industries, and 
particularly the iron and steel, engi- 
neering, chemical, ¢électro-chemical, 
and electro-metallurgical industries, 
will provide great scope for British 
capitaliste and industrialists to erect 
works in India and so take the fullest 
sdvantage of India’s natural resources 
for the good of the Empire, and 
thirdly, the most striking effect of this 
renaissance of industria) activity in 
India is the new spirit which is every- 
where apparent, and which aims at 
the purchase, wherever possible, of 
£00ds made in the country. Today 
one finds an earnest desire among 
both Indians and Europeans, indus- 
trialists, merchants, and officials alike, 
to render India as far as poseible self- 


supporting. 
Activities Should Be Extended 


_ The time has come when the export 
merchant in London, who in the past 
has ‘specialized on India’s market and 
who holds the selling agency for sev- 
eral British manufacturers should ex- 
tend his activities one step further in 
order to fill the gap. He should open 
his own offices at the chief ports and 


set up an active selling organization 
throughout the country. 

“I would emphasize,” concludes Mr. 
Ainscough, “to British manufacturers 
er the fact that conditions 
in India today are totally different 
from those which obtained before the 
war. The country is in the throes of 
an industrial reviva' and buyers are 
determined to purchase locally their 
goods wherever possible. Our manu- 
facturers will also have to face much 
more intense and sustained foreign 
competition in the future than they 
have experienced in the past. The 
future of Germany is so uncertain 
that it is impossible to anticipate 
German competition for some years. 
It should be noted, however, that there 
is not the same intensity of feeling 
against enemy states'in the East as 
there is among the Allies in Europe. 
Bazaar dealers do not mind, as a rule, 
whether they buy British, American 
or German articles provided that they 
are able to buy exactly what they 
want at a cheap rate.... 

“The onus will rest on the British 
manufacturer to bring down his costs 
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TRACING CAUSES OF 
AUSTRALIAN UNREST 


Chief Reason Considered to Be 
Drift of World Ideas Imported 
From Countries Where Labor 
Has No Constitutional Redress 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
’ from its Australasian News Office 


ADELAIDE, South Australia—In- gion. 


“instead of enlarging their business 
operations, scrapping old machinery, 
creating additional supplies, increas- 
ing the number of employees, redress- 
ing the balance of trade and cheapen- 
ing the price of commodities. I doubt 
not that in time we shall pass to a 
Saner and more stable social order, 
blessed by a degree of contentment 
and a due recognition of the fact that 
the kingdom of happiness is within 
one.” 

“I cannot help feeling,” said the 


professor in conclusion, “that the ma- | 


jority of men need desperately a new 
religion, or a revival of the innermost 
and refined essence of the old reli- 
Human happiness will not be 


dustrial unrest is prevalent in Aus-| assured until the spirit of service shall 
tralia, and its causes have just been | control the greed for gain and the 


examined by Prof. Jethro Brown, 
president of the State Industrial 
Court, and an authority on constitu- 
soma international, and industrial 
aw. 

‘ Professor Brown agrees with C. M. 
Schwab, “one of the keenest inteliects 
in the United States,” that “we are 


on the threshhold of a new social era. 


It Means but one thing and that is 
that the man who labors with his 
hands, who does not possess property, 
is the one who is going to dominate 
affairs of this world—not merely Rus- 
sia, Germany, and the United States, 
but the whole world.” Professor 
Brown attaches considerable impor- 
tance to this prediction, while recog- 
nizing the possibilities that the work- 
ers may fail through bad leadership, 


or other cause, to achieve the result. 


Class War Concept in Australia 


He places first, as one of the causes 
for the present industrial unrest in 
Australia, the drift of world ideas im- 
ported from places where Labor has 
been sweated and where means of 
constitutional redress have not been 
available. The class war concept, he 
asserts, has gained in Australia a 
new significance as the result of its 
growth in countries where conditions 
are wholly dissimilar. “Another rea- 
son for the general industrial dis- 
order he gives as an exaggerated ex- 
pectation of economic  beatitudes 
which were to follow immediately on 
the conclusion of the war. 

“For several years,” he argues, “the 
manhood of Australia and our finan- 
cial resources have been sidetracked 
in order to contribute to the struggle 


of production to a competitive level,|f0r world-wide freedom and justice. 
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EXPERTS CRITICIZE 
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to mislead and betray. For some time 
to come the economic possibilities of 
the country in the way of raising real 
wage standards are affected. 


GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN | Aftermath of the War 


f Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Australasian News Office 


WELLINGTON, New Zealand—The 
report of the Gallipoli Commission is 
hard reading for New Zealand people. 
This country rushed the flower of its 
youth into the field in the early months 
of the war. The Anzacs (the Aus- 


tralian and New Zealand Army Corps) 


received some training in Egypt in t' 
first months of 1915, and then in Ap. 


“Then there is the failure on the 
part of a large section of the employ- 
ing class to recognize the full signifi- 
cance of agencies at work before the 
war, such as democratic institutions, 
popular education and the growth of 


trade unionism, as well as the mental | 


unsettlement which is the aftermath 
of the - war. Another factor is the fail- 
ure among a large section of the em- 
ployees or their leaders, to recognize 
that the increased power which they 


The young nations that made the _ if the power be exercised with wisdom 


Sacrifice gladly, are now told that! and moderation and with due regard | 


politicians and professional soldiers 
blundered, that the campaign was ill- 
conceived and that failure was as- 
sured. -The Commission charges the 


} 
| 


| 


men who controlled the expedition | 


with having displayed ignorance, hesi- 
tation, and lack of forethought. 

New Zealand, however, is not be- 
lieving all that the experts and the 
critics are saying about the Gallipoli 
venture. There is a general feeling 
among the relatives and comrades of 


the Anzac troops that the commis- | 


sioners, in their study of details, have | 


confused the perspective and lost the 
vision. 


pointed out, was made with the inten- | 


ton of forcing the Dardanelles and ad- 
mitting the fleets and armies of the 
Allies to the Black Sea. Success 
would have meant the removal of 
Turkey from the list of enemies, the 


| 
} 


The attack on Gallipoli, it is | 


continued neutrality of Bulgaria, the 


reinforcement (moral 


of enormous supplies of grain, and the 
cutting off of enemy influence from 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and India. Ru- 
mania probably would have been made 
a useful ally, and Serbia might have 
been saved. The stake was enormous 


risk. 
The real point, then, to the critics 
of the Commission, is whether or not 


success. Were the preparations on 
such a scale that given favorable con- 
ditions the straits might be forced? 
Soldiers who were on the spot, and 
who are entitled to speak with some 
authority, declare that the Turks were 


in the end, it came so near success as 
to justify the risks. 

Just a little better staff organiza- 
tion, they say, and they would have 
won through. They failed, but they 
justified themselves. Gallipoli 
evacuated and left in the possession of 


the Turks, but the campaign had not, 


been fruitless. It had broken the 
flower of the Turkish Army. The 
Turks had a0 mére fight in them after 


Gallipoli. 
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the IRISH’ LINE MAY CHANGE HANDS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
“BELFAST, Ireland—It is reported 


for India, that negotiations are in progress for 

take her the transfer of the ships and premises 
of the Ulster Steamship Company (The 
Head Line) to new owners. 


They are 


and material) | 
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tox of minimum costs to the consumer. 
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yarns and and was worth both the effort and the | 


the operation ever had any chance of | 
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to the good of society as a whole. 
“Other causes are the increased cost 
of living and the failure throughout 
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passion for pleasure. Meanwhile the 
individual must follow the best as he 
sees it, sustained by the hope. that 


what he does, while it cannot bring | the community in order to compel 


about immediately the much-hoped 
and much-desired millennium, will 
contribute, in however humble a way, 
to the attainment of the goal which 
all patriots, in a true sense of the 
term, must have in view. The efforts 
of politicians to bring about the new 
social era will be conditional upon the 
cooperation of every section or class 
of the community.” 


BOLSHEVIST SCOUTS ORGANIZED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

HELSINGFORS, Finland — Accord- 
ing to the newspaper “Krasnaya 
Armia” (The Red Army), the Russian 
Soviet Army, in its late advances, re- 


ceived much help in its scouting 
operations from the organization 
named “Yuka.” The “Yuka” is or- 
ganized on the plan of the Boy 
Scout organization, and its recruits, 
from 7 to 16 years of age, are trained 
in the art of war, and are now at- 
tached to each Red Army unit. The 
boys are charged with scouting at the 
front and in the rear and with the 
construction and repair of telephone 
communications, and signalling, and 
are taught the art of map-reading, the 
drawing of maps from nature, and 
first aid. 
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BRITISH MIDDLE 
CLASSES ORGANIZE 


Kennedy Jones, M. P., Counsels 
Union of Middle Classes to 
Prepare for Labor Struggle 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England —Speaking in 


Kensington Town Hall at a meeting 
over which Sir William Davison, M. P., 


presided, and held under the auspices 


nedy Jones, M. P.,* said that they 
should prepare themselves for the 
coming struggle with Labor—the at- 


tempt by organized and federated 
manual labor, to hold up the rest of 


compliance with their demands. Let 
them make no mistake about that. 


' Those of them who were of the middle 


interests in the nation, Mr. Kennedy 
Jones said, should so combine, so or- 
ganize their forces, that they could 
make their numbers and their weight 
felt, whenever issues arose in which 
their interests as citizens, or as tax- 
payers, were affected. 

The Trades Union Congress, Mr. 
Kennedy Jones continued, had re- 
solved on a spirited campaign, in favor 
of the immediate nationalization of the 
mines. They could easily imagine the 
form it would take. 


public houses, men would shout for 
nationalization—to get rid of the cap- 
italist, the shareholder, and the man 
who owned the land; they would cry, 
“Down with the coal merchants and 
the coal distributors!” they would say, 
“Let the workers control the industry, 
and decide their working day and their 
wazes; in fact, let them control all in- 
dustries, railways, dockyards, ship- 
ping, canals, gas companies, and, in 
short, let them make an end of all pri- 
vate enterprise in favor of the full so- 
cialization of industry. But let them 
begin with the coal mines.” 

In February or March next, the gov- 


ernment would, he imagined, be called 


LONDON, England—Plymouth is to 
be made a port of call by the Royal 
Holland Line, which this month inaug- 
urates a fortnightly service out and 


strike, to declare itself in favor of 
the nationalization of the mines. He 
ventured the opinion that it would not 
do so. What then? Quite seriously, 


In halls every- | 


| oughly organized minority. Indeed, 
he thought some of the Labor leaders 


‘of the Middle Classes Union, Mr. Ken-| General Gouraud’s arrivai | 
as the new High Commissioner of! 


Syria, the town was gayly decked with 
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were beginning to recognize the fact.’ 


and were making advances to the 
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middle classes, but the extreme lead-| special to The Christian Science Monitor 


ers were not goin to stop there; they 


DUBLIN, Ireland—Lecturing at @ 


wanted all present conditions re-' meeting of the Engineering and Scien- 


versed. | 
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BEIRUT’S WELCOME 
TO GENERAL GOURAUD 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BEIRUT, Syria—On the occasion of 


the tri-color and the sireets were 


in Beirut to derive any benefit. 


packed with enthusiastic crowds. 


The entry of the General into Beirut 


marks the commencement of a new 


era in the history of Syria. From that 
day on the flag of France, which the 
Syrians had been compelled to keep 
furled, will float freely, now that the 
people are able to acknowledge de- 
liverance from the rule of the Turks. 
A salute announced the arrival of 
the general at the quay, where he was 
received by the various authorities. 


He had a rousing welcome as he pro-|the country, in 


tiie Association of Ireland, L. J. 


' Kettle, city electrical engineer. drew 
a very possible picture of the_indus- 
trial future of ireland. 


it wae obvi- 
ous. he said, that unless Irish ece- 
nomic and industrial questions were 


dealt with legislatively from the Irish 
/ point of view. Ireland was not likely 


British leria!s- 
tion must necessarily be tn British in- 
terests, for which the only cure must 
be an Irish Parliament, to dea!) with 
Irish affairs from an Irish point of 
view. 

It was one of the few advantages 
they had. resulting from the fact tha’ 
their. industries had not been de- 
veloped, that they could 6tart from 
bed-rock in the matter of power. in 
dustrially Ireland was a new country. 
and he advocated. getting back to A 
modified form of the old village in- 
dustries, with the aid of electrical 
power. It was true they must have 
large factories and works of various 
kinds, but they must be situated m 
clean and healths 


ceeded up Allenby Street to Cannon! surroundings. Then the factory hands 
Square on horseback, where he took the| need not step out into squalid streets 
salute at a march past.of the French | after work, but into the clean country. 
troops, a British battalion, and Syrian| They would live in country cottages, 


gendarmery. 


Beirut. 
In the afternoon when General 


Bey Daouk, delivered an address in 
which he said: “The town of Beirut, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
acclaims in your person the tradi- 
tional feelings of humanity which the 
country of France has at all times 
represented in the world. The war 
would have almost entirely destroyed 
the Syrian people were it not for a 
vital force which did not allow it to 
perish. This vital force is the hope 
of obtaining liberty and of living in 
independence. 

“While awaiting the solution of our 
Syrian question and the constitution 
of a national government, the country 
bes great need of an upright admin- 


home*to Brazil, calling en route at; he said, it depended upon the plain | istration capable of watching over its 


Lisbon and Las Palmas. 


The first} people to combine and organize, as/|interests by a wise policy, worthy to 


| steamer out will be the Frisia, sailing! they could do in the Middle Classes / reunite in a like disinterestedness our 


Getria. The latter 


|steamer, and will be regularly em-|/ ful authorities, to show that the peo- | istence and our prosperity: a united 
ployed in British trade with the Frisia ple as a whole were greater and more | Syria, geographically, politically, and! chief technical adviser to the Con- 
| powerful than even the most thor-| economically.” 
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Australia generally, despite our ma-| 


chinery for the regulation of indus- 
trial conditions, to provide adequate 
means for the harmonizing of awards 
of the Australian industrial courts, sv 
as to bring about standard wages. The 
ordinary employee is not in a position 
to judge of the financial outlook of the 
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community and its economic possibili- | 
ties, but he is able to compare him- 
self with other employees and does so. 
If he finds discrepancies existing in | 
the rate of wages or other conditions, | 


naturally he complains.” 


Discussing the question of the in- 


fluence of the high cost of 


living, | 


Professor Brown says the .Australian | 
community has not exercised such a, 


retrenchment of expenditure as would | 


effect an adjustment of supply and 
demand in favor of the consumers. 
There is a dual evil here, he insists. 
The first is extravagance. The second 
is a capricious demand, involving 
wastes of large stocks (which pass 
out of fashion), and the inability of 
large manufacturers to attain to z 
rational standardization. 


Wanton Extravagance 


A keen business man who has exten- 
sive interests all over Australia, told 
Professor Brown that the public is 
determined to satiate its appetite with- 
out considering its ability to make pay- 
ment. He added that wanton extrava- 
gance is being indulged in and that the 
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result of it all is pressing on what may | 
called the middle strata of society. | 


cost of living, according to the pro- 
fessor, are the increasing expenditure 
associated with production, and failure 
of the present system of business or- 
ganization in Australia to solve the 


ses. Apart very nearly beaten on Gallipoli, and be 
that although the British effort failed | Further explanations of the high | 


problem of distribution, on the basis | 


“Considerations of finance are an 
important consideration,” said the pro- | 


fessor. “Whether we suffer from an 


inflated currency I have not the data. 
to say. But rates of exchange are of-- 
ten against us and will probably con-. 
tinue so until we have a healthy bal- 


ance of trade in our favor. Then the 
credit of the community has been 


threatened. Many employers and in-| 


vestors view our large public debts! 


with apprehension. They are also 
frightened by prevailing conditions of 
industrial unrest. The net result is to 
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and the Hollandia. 


This was followed in | instead of dirty 
where, in workmen’s clubs. at. the! the evening by a torchlight procession | would grow a larg | . 
'street corners, in workshops, and in/|@and a firework display which made a ‘their own food, and would breathe 
great impression on the inhabitants of | 


tenements. They 
ge proportion of 


pure air, instead of smoke and grime 
Electricity would be the most 
powerful aid, the lecturer continued, 


Gouraud was received by the muni-|in solving this problem-—the problem 


cipal authorities, the President, Omar | 


of slums, congestion, food, and pov- 
erty—problems industrial, social, and 
economic, which perplexed and dis- 
turbed the present generation, and 
took from the beauty and joy of life. 
Mr. Kettle admitted, however, that it 
would take an Irish Parliament many 
years of investigation and research, 
and would mean the expenditure of a 
large amount of money, if Irish re- 
sourees and potentialities were to be 
ascertained. 


NEW INSPECTOR OF MINES 

Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The Home Sec- 
retary has appointed William Walker, 
C. B. E., to be Chief Inspector of Mines, 
in place of Sir Richard Redmayne, 
now chairman of the Imperial Minera! 
Resources Bureau. Mr. Walker has 


‘from Plymouth, and the first home, the | Union, to join up in their own defense,'! own hearts and our ideas around the’ been acting as Chief Inspector of Mines 


is a 15,000-ton | determined to cooperate with the law- | only object upon which rests our ex- for the past three years. while Sir 


‘Richard Redmayne held the post of 


i troller of Coal Mines. 
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Our 69th Birthday Sale 
Bulletin of Bargains on Sale Monday 


Birthday Sale prices offered during this famous January 
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event are not excelled even by ourselves 


Women’s Dressy Coats of Peachbloem 
fancy silk lined 


Coats . 


Dressy and Semi-Dressy Coats . 
Wraps 50 


Women’s Cravennetted Tweed Coats, - 
15.00 


sirable colors 


58.50 | 
Women’s Plain Belted Models in Cloth | 
29.50 


Women's Leather Sport Coats, in eur x 


tan and chocolate colors . 
New Wool Jersey Dresses, braided waist, 
draped skirt 29. 


New Taffeta Afternoon Dresses, bouffant 
skirt, elbow sleeves 35. 


Satin, Tricolette and Georgette After- 
55.00 


sses, one of a style........ 
High Grade Blouses, 


noon 
Women's suit 
22. 
Women's High Grade Blouses, 
shades and flesh and white 
Women’s Waists, 
georgettes , 
Crepe de Chine and Braided Satin Neg- 
ligees, duinty lace trimmed, blue and 
39. 


Silk Negligees, in crepe de chine, 
and crepe meteor 
Figured Blanket 
orings 
Taffeta 
models, 6 only 
slight) 


1.25 
Women’s Odd Lot of Gloves, slightiv 
solled 1.75 


Women’s Fur Lined Suede Gloves, larve 
RE ei pthc hi edbac paWeceiea Tegan 


Women's Fur Gloves, fleete lined...... 5.00 
ee 
Children’s Odd Let of Cape Gloves..... 1.25 


Men's Lined Gloves, odd lot..... 


Women's Union Suits, various weights 


and styles 1.95 


Women’s Union Suits, fleece lined, ankle 
length > * 
Women’s Vests and Pants, various styles 


*eeeereaeeevoeeeeeveeeeeee ee ee eee & 


and weights 1.95 


Women's Swiss Vests, various styles of 


better grades 1.15 
Scroll Mesh Veflings, a yard.......... 1,00 


Mesh Veilings, all colors, a yard 
Mesh Veilings, all colors, a yard 
Mesh Veilings, all colors, a yard 


odd lot of nets and 
7.00 


and Chiffon Negligees, imported 
55.00 


Misses’ Velvet Semi-Dress Hats, 
of models 
Misses’ Hatter’s Plush Hats, velvet and 
beaver faced 4. 
Girls’ Gray Coney Fur Hats, polo styles, 
with detachable ear laps............ 4.00 
Odd Lot of 
models 
Misses’ Bandeau Brassieres 
Misses’ Corsets, in lightly boned short . 
length style 2.00 
| Boys’ Suits, coat styles, plain and 
striped, 2 to-6-year sizes...........2.7 
Children’s Gingham Bloomer Dresses...4.00 
| Infants’ Slips, tucked and featherstitched 
1.35 


Children’s Seersucker Rompers ....... 1.29 


Children’s White Seersucker Rompers, 
hand smocked 1.35 
Children’s Beaver and Velour Hats, 
grosgrain ribbon trimmed 5. 
Children’s Broadcloth Coats, 1. 


Infants’ Muslin Caps, in several styles. 
slightly soiled 95 


Pattern Table Cloths, 2x2 yards....... 9.00 
Linen Pattern Table Cloths, 2%x2'4..12.00 
70-Inch Bleached Union Damask....... 2.00 
20-Inch All Linen Napkins............ 7.00 
Bleached Huckaback Towels 
Turkish Bath Towels 
All Linen Crash, soft finish 
Soft Finish Glass Toweling 45c 
One 90-Inch Round Embroidered Cloth, 
fine work 65. 
One 70-Inch Fine Round Embroidered 
Cloth 30.00 
All Filet Sauare, 40-inch 20.00 
| Fancy Taffetas and stripes, 
checks, plaids, figured patterns, yard 
wide, a yard 
| Dress Satins, navy, 
copen, yard wide, a yard........... ° 
Brocade Metal Novelties, a good color 
assortment, a yard ; 
Tinsel Crepe Georgette, in single dress 
Pe. Pe ah ook Cus cho es sewbeds. 5. 
Black Dress Satins, soft chiffon finish, 
40 inch, a yard 
Single Bed Sheets, 63x90 enach......... 1,50 
Three-Quarter Size Sheets, 72x99, each.2.00 
Bleached Sheeting, medium 
weight. yard 
42-Inch Bleached Pillow Tubing, yard..55c¢ 


cenpneiieeaeeentaeeeenenene dea 


year sizes, colors navy and green...13.50 | each 
| Stenciled 


Linen Pa‘tern Table Cloths, 68x68.....6.00 | 


| Imported and Demestic Satin Ribbons. 


| Women’s Boots, button and lace. variety 
50 | Women’s Lace Boots. made of patent 
| Women’s Brown Grain Blucher 


| Women’s Boots, 


39 | Jacauard Hair 


of styles, black and brown leathers. 
welt soles, not all sizes....}........ 5.45 


leather, brown Russia calf, black kid, 
brown kid, nearly all sizes.......... 7. 
Cut 


Storm Boots, medium wide toes 
soles, military heels, all sizes 
yariety of styles 
leathers, broken sizes 
ce, real Duchess and 
yards, 11 jnches. A yard 
6, real Duchess and Point, 
yards, 8 inches. A yard 
Lace, silver, gold and colored silk, 


Tunics, 
net. 
Tunics, 4 beaded and spangled Georgette 
white and colored. Each 25. 
36-Inch Plain Sateens, the best 


Weed Ge “usr esis caecbwe > 


patterns; 
Stam Nightgowns, fine 


ped 


50c 


] 
sport colors, a large hank.......... 1. 


wonderful qualities in a number of 


%4-inch, 10-yard piece 

10-yard piece 

10-yard piece 

Ribbons, an exception- 

ally good quality, in white, pink and 
blue, a ya 5 

Moire Hair Ribbons, the quality that 
wears and looks well, in ail colores 
and white and black, a yard 

of All Our Staple Ribbons, 

marked down One Half. . 

Broken Assortments of Hairbow and 
Fancy Ribbons, 5 to 8 inches wide, 
wonderful assortment to choose from. 


a yard 
Millinery 
all silk, odd colors, to close, a yard. .10c 


quality, 
3% -inch, 
14-inch, 


de 
Ameri 
Ameri 


y 
Feather Pill 
Eight-Da 
Rogers 1 ; 
Rogers Teaspoons, plain, threaded ayy 


tern 
Rogers 


table 


Chauffeurs’ Frieze Ulsters, wool lined, 
39.58 


satin yoke 


Plush Robes, rubber lined..... besebee 


Steamer Rugs ..........+. Ceeedoocses 
Men’s Leather Shells 
Men's 


Heavy Shaker Knit Sweaters, 
coat style peck and collar.......... 5.95 


Men's Black and White Striped Muff- 


a 3.95 
Flannelette 


lers 
Pajamas, 


rs 38. 
ican Semi-Porcelain 112-Piece Din- 
Sets, sommes 4 spray patterns , 
can Semi-Porcelain Dinner 


rie Deecee variety neat borders.. 


her 
ts, 
3 Sets, 
white and gold and biue 
15.60 


y Rockers, ta try, 
elled back een i 


ows, a pair....... Veedbeds 5.00 
Auto Clocks, Beyleas....... 6.75 
7 Fancy Serving Pieces.... 50c 


Lamps: 
lamps, old brass, 
15-inch 


14. 
y Boudoir Lamps, with | 10-inch 


silk shades 
Black Vache 

with inside metal frame _.... 
Moire Silk Hand Bags 


7.75 


Birthday Bargains Are Practically ALL NEW GOODS at MARKED DOWN PRICES 


The values offered this year are the best possible to procure under present market conditions. On 
account of these well-known, unprecedented market conditions there are a few departments where 
it will be impossible for us to offer as many items as in former years. 


Mail and Telephone Orders Eilled if Received Within Three Days 


7 


ee. ‘the largest shipowning firm in Ireland. 
eal manufac- trading from Belfast, Dublin, and 
t the United other British ports to the Baltic and 

Baltimore. The fleet consists of 14 
j vessels, the last one, the Kenbane 
Head, having only been completed in 
- November last. 


bring about the very reverse of what | 


we need—the speeding up of produc-| nee ee ae 
i: H | 
tion, =. H r " a 
te ff n Marsh Compan I 
Cheaper Comimodities {a jortas sh Comp y| Watch fora NEW Bulletin of Bargains Every Day | 
“Far too many employers are sitting | ug 
| too tight,” concluded Professor Brown, fe aemaiaieeee 


In Addition to the Above Items, Many Birthday Bargains Are on Sale Throughout the Store 
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“GOLLEGE. SCHOOL. AND CLUB ATHLETICS 


ese| MISSOURI WINS ———_|Nocoewmrrs oo, ery unt cort| WESTERNERS TO | semeite be semenenene eorsiee 
TWO CONTESTS PLAY AT MEMPHIS 


forward, never completed a field goal ins the Ohio scoring, with six field 
thrown utterly on the defensive. ates nates 


all the game, the home quintet was! goals and 11 out of 14 fouls. Many 
Defeats Washington University! The Purple never had a chance to, Amateur Golf Championship to. 


of Francis’ shots were from long dis- 
tances and at difficult angles. 
. . : ° ‘show its scoring power in the first ; | 
Twice in the Missouri Valley ‘half, as the men were intent on break- | Be Held in South—Open 
and Junior Meets at Chicago 


Purdue excelled in passing during 
most of the contest; but .when the 
Conference Basketball Race ing up lowa’s unexpected team at- Scarlet and Gray had the ball the op- 
tack, and the score at intermission | position was slow in covering up. 
time favored the Hawkeyes 10 to 8. aa 'D. H. Tilson °20 and M. M. Smith ‘20 
| Northwestern played its fastest |”? ccla! to The Cirtation Selence Meattet’ were accurate in their shooting for 
spurt of the game for a minute or two | CHICAGO. Illinois — The western Purdue, and D. 8S. White ‘22, who 
after the second half opened, and shot 4 . played guard, also was able to get in 
ahead, temporarily, on baskets by V. C. @mateur championship golf tourna- several easy shots. The summary: 
Ligare ‘20, and J. A. Bellows 2nd, ’'21, ment was awarded to the Memphis, OHIO STATE PURDUE 
but Iowa got its efficient machine | Country Club, Memphis, Tennessee; 
| working again and the Purple cease the open championship to the Olympia 
Fields Country Club of Chicago. and | 


Greenspun, 
Francis, 
‘to be a factor after a few more min- | 
‘utes. The nimble floor game of| 
the junior championship to the Bob- 
O-Link Golf Club of this city at the 


——- 


WALES DEFEATS 
ENGLAND, 19 TO 5 


Winning Side Shows Supenor 
Skill in All Points of Rugby 
Football Play 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from tts Eurepean News (Tice 


SWANSEA, Wales (Sunday}—tn the 
thirty-second Rugby football match in 
the series between Wales and Eng- 
land yesterday, the former defeated 
England here“ by 1 placed goal, <= 


dropped goals, 1 penalty goal, and | 
try, totaling 19 points, to 1 placed goa! 
counting 5 points. Each country has 
now gained 15 wins with two draws 
The game was played in inclement 
weather before 30,000 spectators. 
Wales showed superior skill at all 
points, England giving a disappointing 
display. The Welsh forwards were 
heavier and faster and their backs 
were combined ar.d clever. Jack Wet 
ter, scrum half, and Shea, threequar- 
ter, were corspicuous successes. It 
was a hard, vigorous game all througa. 
Early Yn the game Wales missed two 
chances; but eventually Shea kicked 
a penalty goal. Directly afterwards. 
L. V. H. Day gained a try for England 
and placed the goal. England was 


several substitutes in the 
availed Michigan nothing. | 

H. E. Schuler ‘21 was the high. 
scorer of the game. He shot four field | 
baskets. E. 8. Dean ‘21 played a fine 
game for Indiana, while R. J. Durme. 
‘22 was Michigan’s best man. The. 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


Science Monitor 
husetts—Har- 
1 Yale Univer- 
in the fastest and 


ig, Wilsor 

Phillips, rg..rf, Rychener, Peare, Gevirtz ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The Univer- 
Score—Indiana University 22; Univer- | Seas 

in hs Stiedeen’ ® Beals prom neia— | Sty of Missouri basketball team won 


Schuler 4, Jeffries, Dean, Phillips, Byrum | 0th games of its series with the 

10 game yet S€€N'¢, indiana: Rea, Henderson, Weiss for | Washington University team here Fri- 

dge Pavilion, when, Michigan. Goals from foul—Dean 6 for | day and Saturday. Friday’s game, 

‘third period with a Indiana; Rea 3 for Michigan. _ which marked the opening »of the Mis- 

iiiiems the Crim souri Valley Conference season for 
- 6 , - 


ir opponents’ de- ILLINOIS WINS Washington, was taken by Missouri, 


a 34 to 29. Missouri was returned vic- 
_ In the final 15 min- 


three times and AT B AS KETBALL |torious by a larger score in Saturday’s 


Ts teoret contest, the final score being 35 to 158. 
wards | y, thereby : . . The Red and Green men were com- 
the most brilliant vic- University of Minnesota Five Is | pletely baffled by the faster Missouri 
in the long series be- 


" men in the second game of the series. 
ity rivals, D efeated, 71; ae 9, mm al 


nl , _ Brilliant work on free throws by 
ie lead at the outset, Western Conference Match G. P. Scott ’21 and several spectacular 
seconds of play on a 


th to C ee |shots from the floor in the last few 
the cage arson, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Minutes of the play by G. L. Williams 
on, the Crimson from its Western News Office "22 featured the play of the Missouri 
twice in suc- 


A c * - at j ‘ ° 5 S 
g Carson, his rival URBANA, iiMnois—In the most im ‘pode 7 weeeny Peerage he Scott also | Goals from foul—Shimek 3 for Iowa: 
, Town and Country 42%. This was nota 


Ta 


Kennedy, Fogle, cC......--. canes Cc, 
Nemecek, rf, Smith, Haigis 
Harley, if, Church 
‘Nicolaus and E. E. Worth ’21 of Iowa, | Score—Ohio State University 37, Purdue 
drew approval even from the Evans- ' University 35. Goals from field—Fraacis 
| crowd. The summary: ] : : 
ton cro y annual meeting of the Western Golf | onith 4, Tilson 4. White 3, Church, Camp- 
: xh Association here Saturday. The bel) for Purdue. Goals from foul—Francis 
Shimek, amateur tournament will be played/1i: for Ohio State; White 8, Church for 
WUOPTERM, Goccccsvcccevccsess c, Langenstein July 12 to 17, with dates hot as yet | Purdue. sage rte aug eDoeesanecatanss 2 8 
Nicolaus. Bellows set for the other meets, pire—Earle Prugh. 
Kaufmann, rg....lf, Bellows, L, Bernard) i a te a ace at aa O82 A 
| Score—University of lowa 25, Northwest- centered in the three-cornered con- LEAGUE, GAMES 
, ern University 13. Goals from field— test for the amateur championship’! ° 
oe meet, the Skokie Country Club of ATTRACT MANY. 
Glencoe, Illinois, and the Town and ; 
Country Club of St. Paul, Minnesota, ee | 
Only One Visiting Team Was. 
Victorious in English League 
Association Football Contests 


eos 
» 


6, Greenspun 4, Harley 3 for Ohio State; 
| Finlayson, 
Chies interest of the meeting was. 
Shimek 3, Finlayson Worth 3, Nic- 
rivalling the Memphis Club: On the 


olaus, Kaufmann for Iowa; Ligare 2, Bel- 

lows 2, Langenstein for Northwestern. 
first ballot by roll call Skokie led with 
73 votes, Memphis having 55% and 


a ntly and cag- 
he puck was kept in 


Wi sescccveses. v 


° eee \- 
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FRIDAY'S 
MISSOURI 


oe ee 


TWO CLUBS STILL 
TIED FOR FIRST 


| . 

Harvard and Tennis and Racquet 
Again Make Clean Sweeps in 
Massachusetts Squash-Racquet 


MINNESOTA 
Lawler 
McMillan 
Hammer 


Felmiey, Kearney, 

Carney, c 

Vail, 

Walquist, rg , Arnston 
Score—University of Illinois 31, Univer- 

sity of Minnesota 19. Goals from field— 

| Felmiey 6, Carney 5, Walquist for Illinois; 

Oss 5, Hammer 2, Arnston, Lawler for 

Minnesota. Goals from -foul—Carney 7 

for Illinois; Lawler for Minnesota. Ref- 


eree—Frank Birch. Time—’?0m. halves. 


ga Mercer College 
ila, here Friday night. 
ne of the fastest ever 
i Mercer started 
Vv brilliant shots 
of the floor, but then 
‘yr and for the rest of 
id consistently. The 
‘ech, 30; Mercer, 26. 
3, of Tech played the. 
s evening. The sum- 


layed a prominent part in the collec- - ata 
. portant early-season game of the In- P ~~" | Wilcox 3 for Northwestern. Referee— 
Sieve MEET witaon of |tercollegiate ‘Conference Athletic As- | ‘1° °f S08ls trom the floor, collecting | 5. 5. schommer, Chicago. Time—Two 20- 
Washington in Friday’s game, with six seh 
of Minnesota team, 31 to 19, here Sat- 8°als from the floor. D. O. Russell '20 He yg peg oe ae gale eng leading at half tinie by 5 points to 3. 
their best work, urday. The ease in which the Orange EASILY WINNERS bes ; sy Special cable to The Christian Science Afterwards Wales had the best of 
‘baskets from the floor and counted. | 
. n | ; |that he would turn all his votes over : ! } 
Pete By virtue of this victory over the six times in nine attempts on free Defeat the Quebec Hockey Team to the Memphis Club. F. E. Compton the rugby international football match fensive. Three minutes after the in- 
ance tO | Gophers, Illini went into first place | terval, Shea dropped a fine goal plac- 
velop the close competition seen Fri- | in Which Dennen Stars | I , 
| | | n presenting the plea of his club. é; | “ 
being re-| frst honors before the battle took | day, but it was just as fiercely fought. ‘for ike pe esa my Pfeil of Mem- | C®S8ion of football association cup the later stages Wick Powell, after 
by second-string place. larger crowds than ever were passing, gained a try and in the last 
ra Both teams made numerous substi- ; | sideration thi He claimed that! «++; 
rd regulars com- th “| TORONTO, Ontario—Quebec was no_ Sideratio is year. € Ciaim at striking feature of the results: was half. Shea scored 16 points in all. 
oot e former caging six goals from field tutions. Washington suffered heavily | .| golf w : << “ond habf. a 
a situation, *and nad ghénedetiliy making seven out of match for the St. Patricks here, Sat-| golf would benefit, that a number of that only one visiting team was vVic-| The summary: : 
| ‘ ENGLAND 
| The the association, and that the younger . 
tured the game. The long baskets from all and Green and Scott of Missouri con-| opening period was very even, each golfers of the South who could net ont tee tlie fic cee Norris, Waketed 
parts of the floor, a total of six field verted 13 of these into points. Eight | : ; SIAN ©. 2, <n sus cdonsues enna f, Smart 
- goals being his contribution to the+fouls were registered by Missouri. : 
ing only the two of the period and!| meet was brought to these members. : hig ier e oa , 
. : The repost of the seting secretary |recCunan, ‘norestemeat ue" sc mmm Some, orien : meee 
on — field. eg of =e ory Capt. J. C. Ruby '20 of Missouri put! before the visitors tallied. : Sey eager 
at he was closely guarded all yy a clever exhibition, counting four| Joseph Matte, who formerly played 9 - 
ha een dropped for non-payment of Be ga Wetter, , Coverdale 
dues. The total membership now. rari ae ae here pei Evans, Iw 
n 2, pratker, Bige- ede dangerous until the number of goals from the floor. H. T.| in professional hockey for the St. Pat-. cS . 
4 . rso 8 =| ‘ ' > " , ' . m - “M P - 
- Lippert ‘22, at center for Washington, ricks and scored two fine goals. An- “ = ; ‘are therefore the freer to devote them- Powell, rw...... r, Da) 
waukee, Wisconsin, reported the finan- selves to winning the league champion- | Rees. fb, Cumberlege 
umpires—Dabney, | retained ; ll th h ces of the club to be in the most | _ . ow P | 
5. V. Brown, wil-|T®t#ined a good margin all through three goals from the floor. The sum- in uniform with the two hundred and cise. tor Bnatand-weet- Dae aa mee 
_maries. twenty-eighth battalion here in 1916. vs . ae owell; for Engiand-—goas, Liars seit 
GAME ™ Association and president of the’! In the Second Division Tottenham 
a 14-point Illinois lead to two baskets. WASHINGTON Stanley, Engiand. Time—th. 2¢m. 
2C MERCER though Quebec has lodged a claim) *aid that the growth of the Western | strongly placed with an 8-point lead PEO EES: 
% ww we ay 
a ‘visitors far in the rear. The sum-_ Williams, c..... TREPRERE ELT Tee e. Lippert 
— | mary: 'Wackher, lg rf, Marquard abtenl al age ; 
ian Science Monitor | ; contestants, but the game was not as Tisfttul place in the front ranks o ' . 
‘interesting as any of the others|Clubs in the United States. the cup. One curious result in this 
- ington University, 29. Goals from field— : 
~ ; r ‘4 é : 6 S t . b ¢ Wi: S j . ‘ 
Ste second yamé | Williams cott 4, Ruby ickher for On form the visitors do not | tion by the nominating committee and | vigw of the fact that Coventry:led by 
Washington. Goals from foul—Scott 10 for compare with the locals from any| unanimously approved at the meeting, | 
Missouri, Russell 6 for Washington. angle, and this game seemed to) re as follows: 
round cup ties were replayed, Brad- 
shat ;| Skokie Country Club, Glencoe, Illinois,| ford City beating Portsmouth 2 to 0, 
oe ema the game, his speed | vice-president; R. W. Newton, Glen View | 


Wl ‘four of these. | minute periods. 
ore at 2 all just before | sociation, the University of Illinois | a 
‘played a strong floor game at guard : : . w 
and Blue quintet scored its victory was Memphis gained slightly, and C. W. Monitor from its European News Office ‘the game, showing a marked superior- 
throws. - ¢ ; | Shia : 
7 of the Skokie Slub then fell in line, 'in le i | " ; 
epg were with three wins and no defeats. in a One-Sided Contest, 8-3, | a. eeu i Wales ahead. Later Shea, after a 
Missouri assumed the lead at the ‘ ene | Bhie said thateas the nad never | ties, 
to be a good C. R. Carney 22, and J. P. Felmley Special to The Christian Science Monijor | > is said thateas the South had ne ‘minute Shea dropped another goal. 
from having fouls called. Referee L. yrday night. the locals winning by | S8outhern clubs might be brought into. 
puck-carrying bY | eight free throws. Felmley shone in Seg See WALES , Wright 
side scoring a goal, but the Saints! take long trips to tournaments would ing teams escaped defeat. Bee fo -asea-sondnoater ens Pigg Prt 
} Orange and Blue score. Arnold Oss Russell of Washington counted points 
| showed that 11 -clubs had joined the Tottenham Hotspurs are digging them- J. Jones, f...-+--eereeeeeeees f. Greenwood 
ig. Dietendort eroush the contest, the big Gopher fe1q goals, and Williams, the big cen-/| defense for Hamilton, the Allan cup 
; a4 Jenkins, | 
=. stands,at 255 clubs. Treasurer G. F. feated in the cup tie by Barnsley and 
is for Yale. Referee’ The Illini jumped into the lead from did the bést work for the Red and other new player with the Saints was 
. Sc r s 9, E If . se sf 
flourishing condition in its history. J.| S2iP» defeated the Blackburn Rovers, Soore--Wales 19. Sagas Ss ae 
me—Three 15-m. periods. the game though at one time in the 
me ie : loch, Se os a 
He was recently traded to the locals Hotspur, whe beat Gtecknest cha Referee—J. A. Tulloch, Scotland. fouch 
| 'Trans-Mississippi Golf Association, | .~°S?U" p 
Here Felmliey and Carney put on rg, Kraehe 
' Golf Association w rery ; - , 
that he is their property. , ras very encourag~! over their nearest rivals. They are 
r Browning, Hurd 
ithern News Office ILLINOIS ~ * 
played here this season in the same| The new officers, presented for elec- | fivision was Rotherham County # vie- 
3, Russell 2 for 
|3 goals to 0 early in the first half. 
Referee-—L. V. Brown. prove it. W. H. Brooks, Mayfield Country Club, 
| and West Stanley defeating Gillingham 
that of every other! club, Chicago, secretary: G. F. Gregg, 


MISSOURI WASHINGTON 
Ruby, Trumbo, lf...rg, Kraehe, McCallum 
Scott, Bond, ig, Russell 
EE Sy EW Mee ager. SERRE c, Lippert 
Wackher, Coffey, lg....rf, Hurd, McElwee 
Browning, Knfght, re Marquard, 

Thompson, Linnemeyer 

Score—University of Missouri 25, Wash- 
ington University 18. Goals from field— 
Ruby 4, Williams 4, Scott 2, Bond for 
Missouri: Lippert 3, Russell McCallum 
for Washington. Goals from fouls— 
Scott 13 for Missouri; Russell 8 for Wash- 
ington. Referee—-L. V. Brown. 


MASSACHUSETTS INTERCLUB 
SQUASH TENNIS 
Won 


: an ' H. H. Hurd ’24 was the star for ohnepemeiitetneennnnaintee 
z : basket ’ | 
nd he Yale | a ball five defeated the University es P ATRICKS ARE 
‘for the Red and Green. He shot two : | | 
somewhat of a surprise. Gordon of the St. Pau! Ciuvannounces | LONDON, England (Sunday)—While ity, England being mainly on the de- 
} 
Saturday night’s clash did not de-| | ' | 
fin at this | winnesota was tied with Illinois for | and the vote was made unanimous. yesterday and followed upon a suc- ‘clever run, scored and kicked goal. In 
Pp start and held it all through the game. from its Canadian News Office had the event it should be given con-'| attracted to the league games. The’! 
he final period, the |+99 were the bright stars for Illinois, “ | coe England was outclassed in the sec- 
| Vv . ; torious, namely Queens Park Rangers, | 
he defensive work of yas in Be Brown called 20 fouls vane the Red | the one-sided score of 8 to 3. Oliver, f. = telnet 660608 C644 EEO # 
! teak ‘the lead tn. the second by count- | 00 Elven Pere eat ta thane uncahene |... The question’ of division tendons a ae f. Merriam 
21, starred for Minnesota with five on six of the free throws. added three more in the last session 
association in the last year, while RYO | a elwes in at the head of the first and | Benyon, hb hb, Kershaw 
ity 5, Yale Uni-| forward led his team’s attack and ter of the same team, scored a like holders of last season, made his début 
Gregg of the Blue Mound Club, Mil- Shea, re... +++. + 
Mf *husetts Institute , 
the start with Carney’s free throw, and | Green, dropping the ball in the net for Goldie Prodgers, who appeared last fo 
» to 2, each of their forwards scoring Wales—goals, Shea, tries, Shea and Wick 
| _E. Nugent, a director of the Western |” , 5: 
— second half Oss’ stellar work cut down | — age 
Te + judges—E. R. McGregor, Wales; R. V. 
if H WINS by the Canadiens for Cameron, al-| ‘have lost ouly two gales andcaee 
extra speed, however, and left the’! lg, Russell 
. ne! ing and that it w its 
Another packed house greeted the) '''6 ae ® War Somines to tane ite still participants in the struggle for 
th Tayi wil - Score—University of Missouri 34, Wash- 
Ag G ‘Taylor, ilson, 
aoa aoe Schoo! ‘tory over Coventry City by 4 to 3, in 
Missouri; Hurd 6, Lippert 3. league. 
| Besides the league games two first- 
SATURDAY'S GAME The skating of Denneny was one of Cleveland, Ohio, president; A. R. Gates, 
'3tol. The results: 


player. In the first period he twice, Blue Mound Country Club, Milwaukee, | : _ : ; 
skated right around the whole Quebec Wisconsin, treasurer. | *Burnley save ee ae 
team, but missed scoring by inches., The following were elected directors: | s(hejsea 1. Manchester United 0. 
The summary: FP ac Bi Fe. egg (gl tng Club, *Liverpool 2, Sheffield United 0. 

ST. PATRICKS | Fields ' Choke Pnicage Es ~ gps Bi ag apes *Manchester City 4, Arsenal 1. 
| Noble, , Carey} lanta Athletic Club, : Atlanta, Georgia ; | eee rape per > cael ce om hisbeamern sie: ter he 
Denneny, C......secseeeee----.+-C, Malone | J. EK. Nugent, Hillerest Country Club. | gar gags 1, Newcastle 0. : Newton Squash Club ... 0 8 
Randall, rw lw, McDonald , Preston North End 3, Middlesbrough 1. | socially for The Christian Science Monitor 


| Kansas City, Missouri; E. B. Tufts. Losi e , : 
SES : + ne ‘e- : ’ >. aan Sheffield Wednesday 1, Everton 0. 
Heffernan, CD..sereceesesees. p, Carpentier | Angeles Country Club, Los Angeles, Cali-| sgunderland 2. Daan County 1. | BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Har- 


Matte, p ep, Mummery | ; 
eo oe . oo enema fornia TREE Spor aoa *West Bromwich 5, Blackburn Rovers 2.| vard Club of Boston and the Tennis 
Score—St. Patricks 8, Quebec 3. Goals eRiem} ani gon DEV ABLON and Racquet Club still have clean 
Birmingham 3, Brimol City 6. ‘slates in the Massachusetts Squash- 


Ageia 8 -, Matte 2, Dye 2, Noble, Roach | KANSAS STATE WINS | Bury 1. Motts Forest 1 

‘for St. Patricks; Carey 2, Malorie for | | Pee eee , Rac lub h i hi 
Clapt O t 2B a 0. | quet Interclu championship 

TWO FROM GRINNELL aye ol latte @ standing as the result of their mak- 


Quebec. Substitutes—Wilson, Dye, P. Rod- | *Hull City 3, South Shields 0 
a2 surat ing clean wins over their opponents 


gers, Roach for St. Patricks; Coughlin, | *Leicester 2. Grimsby 6 

_T. Smith, Ritchie for uebec. teferee— | « : gr ae * oh 1 "eS -, UU Sdy JU. 
Q ore | Special to The Christian Science Monitor! ‘*Lincoln City 4, Wolverhampton Wan-|jn the second round of the competi- 

' 

tion, Saturday. 


> Smeat ) ‘eal. 
eee pecnitrea! from its Western News Office _derers 0. 
; AN , e | *Rotherham County 4, Covent 3. . 
MANHATTAN, Kansas — Showing | = | The Harvard Club met the Newton 
; Squash Club on its own courts and 


from -its Western News Office . Racin ve 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The fast pace | | “ : 
| ATHLETIC NOTES | reat reversal in form, the Grinnell | stoke} Fulham og 
had little difficulty winning all the 
/matches, each contest being finished 


#, Atlanta. Time—20m. . | 
va __ De Forest Van Slyck of Yale and set by the University of Chicago bas- 
J. H. Porter of Cornell were the indi- ketball five proved too much for the| Princeton University has applied basketball team succeeded in holding! *West Ham 1, Blackpool 0. 
SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
| in straight games. The summary: 
Dr. F. S. Kellogg, Harvard Club, de- 


1? s ER MAKES vidual stars, the former playing a University of Wisconsin at Bartlett | for membership in the Metropolitan | the Kansas State Agricultural College ; : 
oe fast game at forward and throwing Gymnasium here Saturday night, and | District Amateur Athletic Union. five to a score of 20 fo 15 in their | Aberdeen 1, Heart of Midlothian 1. 
\ RECORD seven goals from the foul line, while|the Maroons triumphed, .37 to 19.| M. A. Devanney of. the Millrose| Missouri Valley Conference game Sat-_ Pica’ sie yap ns ee | 
wt the latter made two brilliant goals Brilliaht floor work by Chicago and Athletic Association won. the 1000- urday. Both teams played an excél- Clydebank -" etal Park 1 | : ,, Newt Ss. C., 15—10 
e i from the field in the second half,’ the weakness of the Badger defense | yard run of the Metropolitan District | lent brand of ball during the first| *Ayr United 2, Hibernians 1. | feated R. C. Bray, Newton S. ©., 10-29, 
Connecticut—R. H. | ab | yr eds 115—9, 17—15. 
te -| which brought the Red and White made the game somewhat one-sided} Amateur Athletic Union, Saturday | half, the score at the end showing the| ‘Celtic 3, Kilmarnock 2. _F. W. Buxton, Harvard Club, defeated 
em Mature | close up to the Elis. The summary: from the start. night, at New York in 2m. 22 1-5s. Aggies leading, 9 to 6. During the| “tTeenock Morton 1, Albion Rovers 1. | 4. B. Church, Newton S. C., 15—9, 15—10, 
Yale-Columbia In-)  yaLe CORNELL | Before five minutes had elapsed; The Dartmouth College hockey team fhalf two brilliant goals from the mid-| sno tovers 1 Landi” ae aaemi. | eth 
“y pay na dual Van Slyck, If....... Be esererscs ian | Chicago led by 7 to 0, with Wisconsin | defeated Tufts College at Hanover,|dle of the court by D. B. Evans "21|cals 0.00 OME. FS re ene eee 
—<s . tegen Adak finding it hard to get away with the | Saturday, 5 to 0. of Grinnell kept the Red and-Black| ‘Rangers 3, St. Mirren 1. bh eery et hare FSO oe 
a , | +t Porter | ball. At the end of th® half the Ma-| The Williams College hockey team | quintet close to the Aggies. | °fhird Lanark 1, Dumbarton 0. | G. D. Hayward, Harvard 

Cohen, rg if. Molinet Toons led by 15 to 9. Chicago in-| defeated Hamilton College at Wil- H. R. Bunger '21 and G. S. Jennings | A. H. McAusland, Newton 

15—10, 15—11. 
Tennis and Racquet Club journeyed 


Harvard Club 

'Tennis & Racquet Club 8 6 
Union Boat Club 5 3 
Pees Be Miicsccccevece TS 
Cambridge Club ........ 1 


YALE WINS EXCITING 
GAME FROM CORNELL 


eee 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—In one 
of the most exciting basketball] games 
ever seen in the local gymnasium, the 
Yale varsity five defeated the Cornell 
varsity, Friday night, in a champion- 
ship contest 19 to 18. Yale took the 
lead at the start of the game and 


, never lost it, although Cornell threa- 
ee, mercer. Ref ened to pass the Elis several times. 


ws | 


QUEBEC 9 
H. MERCER 

“. Harper, Durganhart 

' ig, Newton 

nn, Gamble | 

rf, Ricks 

if, Rentz. 

1 of Tecifnology 30, 

from field—Mc- 

Fraser 3 for Georgia 

ntz 3, O’Quinn 2, Dur- 

Gamble for Mercer. 

fcMath 2, Fraser 2 for 


' 


_ ee ee 


CHICAGO OUTSCORES 
THE WISCONSIN FIVE 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
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intercollegiate | Flynn, lg ‘Club, defeated 
y 9. C., le—%. 
Score—Yale University 19, Cornell Uni-| creased its speed in passing and drib- | liamstown, Saturday, 3 to 2, ‘21 scored for the Aggies, getting four | vgn ened ponunec RA Vo RS 


h of the tank, | 
versity 18. Goals from field—Van Slyck 2,| bling in the second half, despite the The Harvard varsity swimming} s0als and a free throw. The second | * 
| half was also closely fought, the Ag- COLUMBIA SPRINGS to Cambridge where it met the Cam- 


won the meet with 
scoring 46 points “sy a tadoagrygge teal ge a yong Porter incoming of an entirely fresh string team won its first meet of the season, 
, 2, , vornell. | of Badgers. Saturday, when it defeated Spring-| gies always keeping in the lead by a BASKETBALL UPSET | bridge Club on the Randolph courts. 


Goais from foul—-Van Slyck 7 for Yale; 
Porter 6 for Cornell. - Referee—Thomas TWO Maroon regulars were out of 


Thorpe, Columbia. Umpire—A. W. Koch, ‘the lineup, but there was no indication 
Yonkers Y. M. C. A. Time—Two 20m. /that the substitutes were not fully as 
periods. |capable as the first-string men. Capt. 


P. S. Hinkle ’20, guard, was a star both 
Cornell Defeats Dartmouth ‘defensively and offensively, shooting 


HANOVER, New Hampshire—Cor- | six baskets from the middle of the 
; nell’s varsity basketball team defeated | floor, while R. D. Birkoff ’21, forward, 
‘3 the Dartmouth @ollege five here Satur- played his usual last game for Chi- 
Meagher, 75ft. 47%s.; day night in an Intercollegiate Basket-| cago. Capt. H. C. Knapp ’20 and A. G. 
ond, 69ft.; Guernsey, |ba]l League championship game by a Zulfer '20, forwards, did most of the 
mete | seore of 26 to 22. Cornell ran up a scoring for Wisconsin. The summary: 
on by Tburston. Yale; |jead of 12 points in the first half and! CHICAGO WISCONSIN 
ai ofum- from then on kept the game well in 'Volimer, Neff, If rg, Weston, Cesar 
on by Yale (Milroy, 


_ Columbia won the 
by a score of 7 to 4. 
a 


on by Solley, 
; Garrigas, 


field Training School in the Boston| few points. Bunger and Jennings |While the visitors won all four 
Y. M. C. A. pool, 28 to 24. played the star game for the Aggies, ‘matches, they met with more compe- 
The United States Military Acad-| while C. E. Miller °’22 and Evans PRINCETON, New Jersey—Colum- | tition than did the Harvard Club. as 
emy lost its basketball game to the! starred for Grinnell. bia sprang somewhat of a surprise in'two of the matches required extra 
College of the City of New York at In the first game played Friday the Intercollegiate Basketball League cir-| games. The summary: 
West Point, Saturday, 26 to. 20. Aggies swamped the Grinnell players | cles. Friday night, when the Blue and, jonctantine Hutchins. Tennis and Rac- 
The United States Naval Academy! by a score of 32 to 5. Although the! White invaded this city and defeated quet Club, defeated Malcolm Bradlee, 
basketball team easily defeated George | first valley game of the season for| the Princeton varsity by a score of Cambridge, 17—1!4, 15—8, 18—15. 
Washington University at Annapolis, | the Purple quintet, they excelled the | “6 to-t6. Princeton had played two;| H. B. Shaw, Tennis and Racquet Club, 
Saturday, 40 to 13. Grinnell team in every department of |84@mes and won both, while Columbia | 7efeated L. A. oe eee 
New Hampshire State College de-| the game. Coach Z. G. Clevenger has 4ad lost the only game it had played. | **;-** 2 9 ated a and Racquet Club 
feated Tufts College at Durham in an| developed an Aggie team that will ate 2 : .—« 


| The Princeton five was not in its| defeated H. C. Janin, Cambridge, 15—6, 
interesting basketball game, Saturday,| make a high bid for valley honors. strongest condition, as Coach F. W./ 15—11. 12—i5, 15—1. 
35 to 25. Wicd 


Luehring was forced to shift his; R. & Townsend, Tennis and Racquet 
New York University easily won its 


OHIO STATE. DEFE ATS _ lineup owing to the absence of S. G./ ©lu». ——— od - Hyams, Cambridge, 
, i ° <) a) ' i 7. > > a 3 v* 
Green many points. Thesummary: = pinkie, lg.......---- ....f, Knapp, Taylor, basketball game from Brown Univer- Netts ‘21. }15—7, 15—12, 15— 


! , ) . 
DARTMOUTH | Birkoff, Palmer, re if, Zulfer, Gould | Sity at Providence, Friday night, 52 PURDUE IN CLOSE GAME) ™. F. Tynan at right forward for) The Union Soat Club met the Boston 


rg, Schulling Score~University of Chicago 37, Uni- to 15. |; Columbia was easily the individual| Athletic Association on the latter's 

versity of Wisconsin 19. Goals from field; Homer Baker, chairman of the Todd | gpeciai to The Christian Science Monitor | ®t@F Of the game. Playing very. fast | courts. The two matches won by 
—Hinklé 6, Halladay 4, Birkoff 3, Curtiss; Shipyards Athletic Association track from its Western News Office basketbafl and showing great accu-| Union went to extra games, while the 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—Ohio State Uni- 


2 for Chicago; Knapp 2, Zulfer 2, Frogner,/+,qm has announced that Hannes racy in throwing for the basket, he two they lost were settled i 
‘ , n straight 
MeIntosh, Sundt for Wisconsin.” Goals|y- i. mainen, the famous Finnish versity won its first basketball victory games. The summary: 


Yale; 
Colum- 


fon by Pratt, -Yale; 
Polk, Columbia, 


LEE ee ee ee 


hand. Poor basket shooting cost the | Halladay, c....-.-.--- c, Fanning, Mcintosh — 


' Curtiss, Tatge, rf lg, Forgner, Sundt 
Im. 


“ 


Porter, Spader, rf 
as y ‘...& P. Sample, D. Sample 


made five field goals for his team. 


Score—Cornell University 26, Dartmouth 
College 22. Goals from field—Porter 3, 
Molinet 2, Sidman 2, Rippe, Bastian, Cor- 
nish for Cornell; Schulling 3, Browne 3, 
Yuill, McDermott for outh. Goals 
from fouls—Porter 5, inet for Cornell; 


at Browne 56, Kopf for Dartmouth. Referee— 
Heron. .Umpire—W. Helem. Time—Two | 


7 


20m. periods. 


PURDUE GETS CLEVETT 
Special to The Christian Szvience Monitor 
from ites Western News Office 

LAFAYETTE, Iindiana—Announce- 
ment has been made at Purdue Uni- 
versity that M. L. Clevett, formerly 
physical director of the Fairmount 
(West Virginia) Y. M,C. A., has/been 
engaged to take charge of intra-mural 
sports and boxing, swimming and 
gymnastic work at Purdue and will 


start the development of these Old 


from foul—Birkoff 7 for Chicago; Knapp 
3. Zulfer 2 for Wiscohsin. Referee—F. H. 
Young. Umpire—H. D. Reynolds. : 


IOWA BASKETBALL 
TEAM IS SURPRISE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
EVANSTON, Illinois—Coming here 
after three straight defeats, University 
of iowa jolted Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s expectations of a sure basket- 
ball victory Saturday, and the Old 
Gold scored its first victory of the 
Intercollegiate Conference Athletic 
Association season, 25 to 13. The lowa 
team apparently had gathered to- 
gether a confident, aggressive tea 
attack, and with Capt. L. D. Nicolau 
20, and R. J. Kaufmann ‘21, guarding 


runner, would represent that country 
jn the next Olympic Games. He plans 
to safll for Finland early this spring. 


‘team, won its first game of the season 
at Williamstown, Friday night, by de- 
feating the Wesleyan -University five 
31 to 27.. 
McGILLVRAY WINS TITLE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Perry McGill- 
vray of the Chicago Athletic Club won 
the senior 100-yard swimming cham- 
_plonship of the Central Amateur Ath- 
‘letic Union here Saturday, in the fast 
time of 55 2-is. W. L. Wallen of the 
Illinois Athletic Club was second and 
Herbert Topp of the Chicago Athletic 
Association third. 


The Williams College basketball! in an unusually fast contest. 
"Buckeyes were behind, 18 to 14, at’ 
the end of the first half, but showed 


in the Intercollegiate Conference Ath- 
letic Association -on Saturday night, 
defeating Purdue University 37 to 35 
The 


much improved pass work in the lat- 
ter part of the game, at one time lead- 
ing thejr opponents 37 to 28. Purdue, 


| by a final spurt, came within a basket 


of tying, due partly to numerous sub- 
— and some excellent shoot- 
ng. : 

C. W. Harley °20, Ohio State's star 
football player, went through his first 
entire conference game. It was his 
wonderful floor work which contrib-' 
uted most to the Buckeye’'s offensive. 
Harley was able time after time to 
dribble from one end of the floor to 
j the other, and on many occasions 


Columbia also showed a high degree 
of team play. The summary: 


COLUMBIA PRINCETON 
Johnson, If tg, Opie, Brawner 
SHGMR,. VE sc nen eee éecwasian «lg, Margetts 
Wateon C.cciocise, c, Dickinson, Winfield 
Reuse, 10: ..ckcabes Pad ade. cib 0's: euke rf. Hynson 

) f, King, Wadleigh 

Score—Columbia University 26: Prince- 
ton University 16. Goals from field—Ty- 
nan 5, Johnson 4, Farrell 2, Watson for 
Columbia; Opie 2, Hynson for Princeton. 
Goals from foul—Farrell 2 for Columbia: 
King 4, Dickinson 4, Hynson, Brawner for 
Princeton. Time—Two 20m. periods. 


CLEVELAND IS SELECTED 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Cleveland has 


been selected as the permanent head- 
quarters of the National Baseball 
Federation at its annual meeting here. 
W. S. Haddock, of Pittsburgh, was re- 
elected president 


Cc. C. Peabody, Union Boat Club. de- 
feated R. A. Powers, Boston A. A.. §&—15. 
15—12, 15—21\ 17—15. 

M. T. Wendell, Union Boat Club, de- 
feated Harold Plimpton, Boston A. A., 
15—12, 8—15, 15—11, 17—16. 

T. B. Plimpton, Boston A. A.. defeated 
Robert Wallace, Union Boat Club, 15—12, 
15—10, 15—12. 

F. P. Wendell, Boston A. A, defeated 
Bartlett Harwood, Union Boat Club, 15—3, 
15—8, 15—11. 7 


TENNIS PLAY POSTPONED 

SYDNEY, New South Wales (Sat- 
urday)—Rain here this afternoon 
caused a postponement of the second 
day's play in the Davis cup tennis 
matches. With the doubles scheduled 
for Monday, the international tourna- 
ment will carry over until Tuesday, 7 


when the two final singles matches - 
will take place eo 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND INVESTMENTS 
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HIA, Pennsylvania—In 
om 1915 to 1919 inclu- 
fe into the United 
| 852,000 and 
$700,172,000, an excess 
mports of $419,320,000. 
r in the United 
five-year period 
27 941. In the four 
18 inclusive, according 
f the director of the 
int of new silver mate- 
y arts in the United | 
at. $67,238,503. 
¢ how the stock 
drawn upon to meet 
ling the melting 
260,000,000 silver 


- 
’* 
; 
to 
7 - 
v a 


1 
— me | 
’ 
‘ 
* 
es 


7 

my 7 

‘ & 
] 


of silver since 1915 is 
| summary: 


Exc. of exp. 
over imp. 


9 700,172,000 
on of silver in the 

e value of new ma- 
in the arts, and the 


$19, 
38, 
30, 
181, 
149, 
419, 


Gain 


End Johnson 
Gen Motors 
Goodrich 
Int Paper 
Inspiration 
Kennecott 
Max Motor 
Marine 
Marine 

Mex Pet 
Midvale 

Mo Pacific 
N Y Central l 
me PRG §..2200: 78% 
Pan Am Pet c 
Pan Am Pet B .... 94% 
Penn 42 
Pierce-Arrow 

Reading 

Rep I & Steel 

A a. ee, a 
115,000 | Sinclair 
332,000 
791,000 
470,000 
612,000 


$20,000 | Trans Oil 


Un Pacific 
U 


YORK STOCKS 


High Low Last 
53% 52% 53% 


Saturday’s Market 
Open 


53% 


12 


9 


5 
30% 
$2 


42% | last five Or six years unless the gov- 
96% | er 


191% 
4914 
25 


« codify and clarify | 
‘action and requirements especially as | process is going on in the securities | 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


) 50% 
vhs 


MARKET OPINIONS 


f 
good while those as to retailers point | 
to a slowing up partly because of, 
mild weather in the west, and manu- 


speed. ered action on the part of the Fed- 


Reports as to collections are in the | 
proportion of three-fourths good and | ©ral Reserve Board. Business is on 


/be provided. 


FOREIGN LOANS AS 
LINE OF DEFENSE 


SEALE LIL 


\or their prospects, 

cial 

CHICAGO, Iilinois—George M. Rey-| ial favor on the steels, equipments, 

wide scectient of AP rhe Soar zs 2 and <a The rails should do bet- 
; Ry _| ter, for as a matter of self-protection 

Commercial Rank, says: “A continua-/ in, country demands railroad legis- 

tion of the lukewarm attitude regard- | j.+i0, of a eheabrnebion: aheranter 

ing European loans means a complete | SEONG agg oe 

breakdown of our foreign business, | 

without which we cannot prosper. I | 


depression will set in here which may 


a satisfactory purchase where favor- 
able opportunities are presented. 


ee ese 


nment reduces the excess profits 
taxes. It will have to make these for- 
eign loans itself. 


“The proposed will 


re- 


conference 
international! 


‘market, as evidenced by the collapse 
in prices of the shares of some of the 
‘recent flotations, notably the oils. It 
(has been a self-evident proposition 
for some time, that high money rates 
would sooner or later bring about de- 
flation. As it is, if we come through 
this period of tight money and strained 
credits without any serious mishap, 
we shall have the Federal Reserve 
Board and the new banking law to 
thank therefor. 


practical men undertake the task.” 


Potter Bros. & Co., White, Weld & 
Co., and W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc., 
announce that the $10,000,000 Atlantic 
Fruit Company 7 per cent debenture 
bonds offered by the syndicate of 
which they are managers, have all 
been sold. 

The Bank of England has started a 


movement to centralize all gold in the 
The 


| 


W. J. Wollman & Co., New York: | encouragement. The bullish factor of | 
facturers are not yet working at full | We do not look for hasty or ill-consid- | most importance is to be found in the 'Company has declared the regular 


' 


’ 


one-fourth fair. The money situation 4 large scale, because production is /|jation that will carry him, with nor-| 

has received more attention this week. | making an effort to overtake demand. ‘mal demand from regular customers, ‘semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent 
|Credit for legitimate enterprise must | at least for a year, and with tendersijand an extra dividend of 21% per cent, 

Securities representing of new business that must be turned | payable February °0 to stock of rec- 

|Our great basic industries have. by nO} down because there is no assurance ord January 26. 

/'means discounted their present worth that delivery can be guaranteed. 

We look with spe- | 


i 
i 
’ 
| 
' 
) 


with the same old abandon that may 
give a more conservative man much} 


DIVIDENDS 


The Detroit United Electric Railway 


fact that nearly every manufacturer | quarterly dividend of 2 per cent, pay- 
and jobber in staple limes is booked able March 1 to stock of record Feb- 


up with orders not subject to cancel-| ruary 15. 
Lit Brothers, Inc., declared the usual 


_ The Trenton Potteries Company de-— 
clared the regular quarterly dividends 

Elmer H. Bright & Co., Boston: De-, Of 2 per cent on the non-cumulative~ 
spite the rather persistent mutterings | Preferred stocks, payable January 24 


| regarding the credit situation, we can- | to stock of record January 15. =— 


‘not help observing that business in| 


; 


Paine, Webber & Co., Boston: The | always an accurate barometer of busi- 
feel keenly that now our first line of | S@neral business outlook, with the | ness conditions generally, reveals the 
defense is a series of loans aggregat- | Shortage of many leading products, is | existing 
ing from $1,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,- | €2COUuraging, and indicates large prof-' products and the large demand there- 
000, so that sterling exchange can | its for numerous corporations during | for by an increase of over 1,000,000 
5% | reach a point profitable for British |the year. Prices of many stocks are tons in its unfilled tonnage. 
trade with us. Otherwise, a period of | at reasonably conservative levels, and | 
“we continue to feel that the standard 
and other sound issues should prove! 


| 


a A. tama gl & ete ag It iS; tion exists, however, the investor can 
evident at a considerable purging | yjew the process with complacency, 
t D P y ‘tHe preferred stock subscribed for) 


Yself is whether commodity prices have 


The Portland, Oregon, Gas & Coke | 
practically all lines indicates the op-|Company declared the regular quar- 
timistic side. United States Steel,/terly dividend of 1% per cent on the 
preferred stock, payable February 2; 
to stock of record January 22. | 

The directors of the Maverick Millis 
Company have placed the $500,000. 
common stock of the company on a. 
regular $10 per annum dividend ‘basis, 
and in addition declared an extra divi- 
Boston: dend of $7.50, making a total distribu- | 
tion of $10. 

The Atlantic Refining Company de- | 
clared an initial dividend of $1.75 aj} 
share on the preferred stock, payable | 
February 2 to stock of record January , 
id. A payment of 75 cents a share on) 


shortage of manufactured 


ee ee ee 


Richardson, Hill & Co.,, 
Liquidation and short selling are 
likely to be more or less protracted 
during this necessary period of credit 
contraction. So long as underproduc- 


alues behind his se-'| | 
increasing. ‘under the installment plan of August 


6. 1919, has been declared, payable | 

February 2 to subscribers who have | 
Hayden, Stone & Co., Boston: At paid in full February 2. 

such a time as the present it is well | 

not to be blinded to fundamental facts | 

by current conditions. The question | 

that each one should decide for him- 


as the tangible v 
curities are constantly 


ee ee 


’ 
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BRITISH WOOL AUCTION 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — The sale 
of British wools next Wednesday 
should prove of extraordinary inter- 
est. The committee of London brok- 
ers acting as agents for the British 


started on their long downward swing, 
and on this matter men of equal in- 
telligence may well hold divergent director of raw materials, will offer 


UNITED STATES IS 
FACING PROSPERITY 


NEW YORK. New York—Gea. Gury 


\M. Tripp. chairman of the Westing- 


house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, speaking before the Stevens in- 
stitute alumni, expfessed his convic- 
tion that the country is facing pro¢- 
perous times. Business in general is 
brisk and buoyant, despite high waces 
and inefficient labor, he declared. and 


added: 

“However, the degree or ratio of 
business increase over pre-war times 
is apparently greater than in fact i 
really is; because statistics measure it 
in mgney and, prices having doubled, 


the same unit output has the appear- 
ance of having doubled. Nevertheless, 


business has undoubtedly increased 
even when measured by unit outpat, 
and I believe that, given industrial 


‘peace and efficient work, it probably 


would soon reach record-breaking fig- 
ures. 

“A development of great activity 
would be in accord with the frequent 
experience as to the course of busi- 
ness after a war; as, for example, 
after our own Civil War, when it 
amounted to a boom which lasted until 
the panic of 1873.” 


NEW YORK BANK STATEMENT 

NEW YORK, New York—The fol- 
lowing statement shows the actual 
condition of the New York Clearing 
House banks: Surplus $34,227,810, in- 
crease $37,140,490; aggregate reserve 
$597,800,000; loans, discounts, etc., 
$5,320,086,000, decrease $31,111,000; 
cash in vaults of member banks $99.,- 
755,000, decrease $11,284,000: reserve 
of member banks in reserve bank 


a gg tocyagaglhengy i as ‘the following assortment of wools: 
, Extra super merino, 4850 bales; aver- 


$574,780,000, increase $49,708,000: re- 


Tucker, Hayes & Bartholomew, Bos- 
ton: The markets are not impressive 
just now: nor are they very convinc- | 


‘| British Isles in its own vaults. 
movement began this week by the 
* | withdrawal of £3,000,000 in gold from 
~ |the joint stock banks which, with the 
reduction in circulation, caused an im- 
‘provement of four points in the ratio 
of reserve to liabilities. 


76 alt "tage ) 
matic in one’s ideas of the length of|. >. of 400 bales: good merino broken|serve in vaults of state banks and 


this sss Ved inflation. |and pieces, 1700 bales; super and good trust companies $11,271,000, decrease 
$251,000; reserve in state banks and 


ing in their appeal for the future. The | é merino bellies, 250 bales; super 
BAR SILVER’ PRICES ‘crossbred fleece wools, 2380 bales; | trust companies’ repositories $11,749,- 
000, increase $324,000; demand de- 


market, as judged for its course in the | 
near future, seems well liquidated, | NEW YORK, New York—Bar silver!average crossbreds, 1050 bales; 
|and there is a substantial investment | $1.29%2, up 1 cent. broken ,and pieces, 1080 bales; New posits $4,240.909,000, increase $95,222. 
The Lincoln Motor Company of De- | demand, while the bearish group that | | Zealand crossbred fleece wool, 10,320/000; time deposits $263,428,000, in- 
troit, Michigan, is about to do some! made a great deal of money a few | LONDON, England—Bar silver was! bales, and 270 bales of clothing | crease $13,012,000: circulation $37.- 
financing in order to secure working | months back seems to be operating! 14d. higher on Saturday at 774d. merino. 550,000, increase $580,000. 
ve | 


capital for the production of the) 


Utah Copper 


over imports are Worth Pema 


aa following: Westinghouse 
New mat. | Willys-Over ....... 29% 
on usedinarts Netexp. _ Total sales 526,000 shares. 
0 $11,712,782 $19,115,000. is 
© 15,098,897 38,332,000. LIBERTY BONDS 
14,238,938 30,791,000 Br eal 
99 «6-26, 187,886 181,470,000 |. 3 en ann 
—— | © .. 149.612.000 Lib S48 sWemeove 8.90 99.00 
47 67,238,503 419 320,000 ‘Lib 2d 4s $0.28 90.90 
— = tisd 92.80 93.00 
| , Lib .. 91.20 91.28 
| Lib .-+++ 93.56 93.56 
of new material in Wib 4th 4%s ..... 91.24 91.24 
years to 1918,/ Victory 4%s ..... 98.50 98.50 
he net exports to 1919 | Vietory 3%5 98.52 
«* ‘ 
Md 60«- $ 486,558,503, and. 
rt consumption to be. ” To ee wal 
du in this period | 
‘i Anglo-French 5s ... 96% 
Kage the balance was) City of Bordeaus 6s 92 
we the stock of _City of Lyons 6s ... 92 
 $218,221,891, totaling | City of Marseilles 6s 92 
a e|City of Paris 6s 
ad drawing upon the 


: Vv j 'Un King 5%s, 1922. 
of eiver in the | oon King 5t2s, 1929. 


4 ty 'Un King 532s, 1937. 
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'Lincoln motor car, which will shortly. 
be on the market. This company was 
organized in 1917 by Henry M. and | 
Wilfred C. Leland, the originators and | 
for many years the managers of the) 


Phi 


~~ & ste 
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Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. and Guaranty Trust Company of New York, fiscal agents in 
the United States for the Belgian Government, in conjunction with the First National Bank, The 
National City Co., Bankers Trust Co., Central Union Trust Co., Chase National Bank, National 
Bank of Commerce, Liberty National Bank, Harris, Forbes & Co., Wiliam A. Read & Co., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., all of New York, and Central Trust Co. of 
Illinois, Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, First Trust & Savings Bank, Illinois 
Trust & Savings Bank and Halsey, Stuart & Co., all of Chicago, offer for subscription 


$25,000,000 
BELGIAN GOVERNMENT 


EXTERNAL GOLD LOAN 


Asked | 
| Anglo-American 29% 
Atlantic Refining 
. | Borne Scrysmer 
"" | Chesbrough Mfg 
Continental Oil 
| Eureka Pipe 
Galena Signal com 
Illinois Pipe Line 
Indiana Pipe 
- | International 
-- | New York Transit 
- | Northern Pipe .#......... 
ne: <S0e aces scenes cbetenrs Bee 
Pratire O & © 
Praire Pipe 
.| Solar Refining 
. Southern Pipe 
South Penn 
=“ W Penn Pipe 
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‘The oils showed good | Butte & Sup 

s close, although ad- ©@! & Arizona 

~ i ‘Cal & Hecila 
were remarkable. 


eal Copper Range 
m had a “ advance pavis-Daly 
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-ar Texas East Butte 
yyal Dutch 2, Trans- East Mass 
. Middle States 3%, Fairbanks 
ucible 1%, American | Granby 

ta Gorton-Pew 


Gray & Davis ..... 
th had a net gain of 
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New York—Cotton 
ranged as follows: 
| Last 


7 Low 
38.10 
36.01 
34.25 
32.70 
30.18 
29.70 


One-year 6% Notes at 99 and interest to yield slightly over 7% 
Five-year 6% Notes at 95% and interest to yield slightly over 7% 


| Vacuum Oil 
S O Old Stock (all on)....2600 
CHICAGO BOARD 
Saturday’s Market 
(Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, 
Corn— Open Low 
January 1.361% 
February 
May 
July 
* Oats— 
‘May . 
PRED ewcroe 
' Pork— 
_ January ; 
fy: May 
Lard— 
a | January “. 
* a sie 
Le bones 
MASSACHUSETTS LIGHTING 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The gas | 
-|and electric light companies owned | 
by the Massachusetts Lighting Com- | 
panies report aggregate net sales, ex- | 
cluding inter-company sales of gas | 
and electricity, for December, 1919, of | 
$184,562, compared with $164,936 for | 
2, | December, 1918, an increase of $19,716. | 
16% | For the six months ending December 
oy | 26, 1919, net sales were $1,034,392, 
compared with $932,199 for the corre- 
sponding period last year, an increase | 
of $102,192. : 


mer i anne = me 


| 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO | 


'_..BOSTON, Massachusetts—-As an in- 
dication of the activity and prosperity | 
of automobile accessory companies, it | 
is interesting to note that at the end | 
‘of November last the American Bosch 
‘Magneto Corporation had unfilled, 
4% torders practically equal to its total | 
output for the previous 11 months of? 
1919. The forward business is totaled | 
at $5,396,105, while gross sales for the | 
11 months ‘were $5,396,867. | 


A 


TEXAS OIL OUTPUT IN 1919 


GALVESTON, Texas—The prelimi- 
nary estimate of oi] production in 
Texas for 1919 places it at 96,000,000 
barrels. In 1918 the State produced 
38,750,031 barrels. The estimate, which | 
exceeds expectations, is based on 
actual pipe runs from the various | 
fields for 11 months and part of! 


December. 


‘MacKINTOSH TRUMAN 
. LUMBER COMPANY 


FIR Retail 


Wholesale 
Transit Timbers | 
Smith Building, SEATTLE, Wn. 
WILD & STEVENS, INC. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
6 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


Prior to the war three-fifths of Belgium’s 
total area of 11,373 square miles was under 
cultivation, and the value of the produce 
averaged $100 per acre, a yield equaled by 
no other country. One man in every six 
was a land owner. } 


The territory seriously devastated by war 
amounted to only 70,000 acres, which is less 
than one percent. of thetotalareaof Belgium. 


Agricultural production in 1919 surpassed 
the average for the years preceding the war, 
the yield of wheat, oats, barley’ and rye 
having been particularly good. 

Belgian railways destroyed during the war 
have been practically restored. And witha 
total railway mileage of 5,400 miles, Belgium 
has the greatest railway mileage of any 
country 1n proportion to territory. 

Before the war the thrift and industry 
of the eo people had earned their 
country eighth place among the nations of 
the world for wealth, sixth place in volume 
of total foreign trade, “a first place in 
actual trade figures perecapita. 


In order to buy new machinery, as well 
as raw materials, Belgium needs credit of 
sufficiently long terms to permit her indus- 
tries to bring up the volume of export to 
pre-war figures, and thereby reduce the un- 
favorable trade balance which now militates 
against her outside purchases. 


To assist in this readjustment this issue 
of Belgian Government Notes is offered to 
the American people. 


Tu ESE notes constitute an unconditional 
obligation of the Belgian Government re- 
payable in New York City in dollars. In 
addition to an income yield of over 7%, the 
Belgian Government has made provision 
whereby a substantial profit may accrue to 
the Noteholders upon a rise in the value of 
the Belgian franc. The precise method of 
realizing this possible exchange profit is set 
forth more fully in the prospectus describ- 
ing the issue. 
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23.80 
24.65 
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24.30 


24.65 
my 24.60 


Belgium’s Industrial 
Recovery 


No nation in Europe has undertaken re- 
construction after the world war, with more 
industrial will power than the Belgians, and 
Belgian Industry, in many lines 1s approach- 
ing normalhactivity. : 

Mr. D. L. Blount, until recently Director 
General, Central Office of Information under 
the Ministry of Economics, Brussels, has 
written a booklet under the title of “Bel- 
ffium’s Recovery” and from it are extracted 
the following figures and estimates on the 
resumption of Belgian industry: 

Coal mines, 94 per cent, normal; refined 
sugar, 100 per cent: cotton spindles in oper- 
ation, 75 per cent: cotton looms, 60 per 
cent: wool products, 75 per cent: shoes, 70 
per cent; window glass, 34 per cent: plate 
glass, 36 per cent: the steel mills which suf- 
ered most, have resumed 30 percent: 12 
blast furnaces are now producing 10 per 
cent. of the a of the 54 blast furnaces 
in operation before the war. cee 

Of the 9,797 pieces of machinery taken 
away during German occupation, 5,069 
have been recovered. 


i Swift & Co 
United Fruit 
United Shoe 
U S Smelting 
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n Science ni- 
ans Cotton ix- 
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y ranged as follows: 
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29.39 | tna Explos 
37.45 | Allied Packers 


*New York quotation. 
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‘om SIGN OF GENERAL 
E A TRADE IMPROVEMENT 


jon all grades of} NEW YORK, New York—Brad- 

Sen put into ef-| street's weekiy review of trade says: 

Ass0-| Activity shows signs of shifting 

appliesitrom final distributive to primary 

me Reroad and/lines, and the retail trade, with the 

es oor Cent passing of the January clearance 

nee Der ‘cont tends to quiet. Buying from 

Ban | by manufacturers, jobbers and 
wholesale agents seems expanding. 

Very much the same complaints of 

: in orders by manufac- 

and of inadequate stocks of 

in jobbers’ and retailers’ 

-|hands are heard, but there are some 

ables 3 that manufacturers are finding 

“16, cs labor a little more tractable and are 

72, ¢ increasing their output. 
, ca! Briefly stated, the reports as to 
wholesalers’ and jobbers’ trade are’ 


ANCED 


For full details regarding this issue reference is 
made to a circular describing the issue more com- 
pletely, copies of which,as well as of Mr.Blount’s 
booklet, may be had upon application. 

January 19, 1920 
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of the issue, 


As subscriptions for the above notes have been received to an amount in excess 
Soregoing 


this advertisement is inserted as a matter of record and in order to set h 
| facts regarding the economic and industrial recovery of Belgium. is = 
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Party 


‘t a hint as to what 
we all tell her our 
ot getting anything 


ice our shows, but 
d not need it at all. 
fs about. I saw a 
t arrive for Moll the 


e Krocer’s, so 1 guess 


to do with her’ 


h a wooden box can 
gs.” 
in his chum. He 
over to some 
itement was growing 
‘tty of surprises was 
following day. 


Ny 
re 


the friends of Dick, 


ll, for they al-. 


| and most orig- 
. Each of the little 
stess provided a sur- 
nent for the 

ly secret from every 
© 5 o'clock on the 
| doorbell hardly 
eceiving their guests, 
with their snowshoes 
oats. Such laughter, 
d excitement, such 
fro! When the last 

and the clock struck 
med to walk on tiptoe 
as round as saucers, 


hey were to receive 


ir and that they 
‘any moment, in any 


greeted them, for 


er of the great round 
t cake they had 


event of the great- 


guests, 


Mollie, and Tim | 


lied the children in| 


along, their excitement knew x20 
bounds. Mollie and Dick knew Tim 
to be an extraordinary and clever lit- 
tle fellow, but even they had no sus- 
picion of a surprise as unusual as 
this. Their mother could not be pre- 
vailed upon to tell a word of the se- 


\eret, but a few moments brought the 


There they found 
and Mrs. 


children to the hall. 
seats reserved for them, 


in time for the tableaux. The curtain 
rose at once on the prettiest scene. 
It just seemed as if all the pictures of 


; 


| 
; 


: 
; 
: 
] 
' 
’ 


: 
: 
; 
; 
; 
: 


| 


’ 


’ 
; 


lannounced that | 


S surprise, that she 
d that it had to be 
among the children 


ll, the eyes around the 


at the cake and then 
seemed incredulous. 
id eleven, could make 
nd cover it with icing 
0! Mollie told them 
em the recipe after 


id of supper, when 
joved aside some o‘ 
it from the top 
ected a larger knife, 
ls ter ceased;. 
bd «the great white 
y would she cut it? 


een inches deep and | nursery rhymes, from their books, had | 
‘come to life on the stage before them. | 
The children gleefully clapped, pick- 


uite confident. She. 
he knife; and crack 
‘ic with a sound 
at of tearing paper. 
at the faces of her 


» excitedly standing 
se of the top of the 


Ai 2 


; 


ing out Miss Muffett and Jack and Jill, 


and little Jack Horner and others. 


Suddenly Dick leaped up, and, quite 
forgetting where he was, called out: 
“Jother, is that Tim?” 

“Which one? Which one?” the chil- 


her hand in-/| gren asked him. 


> and drew out 

Ip packet. “Betty 
| Out from its label. 
was revealed! | 
of hands and | 
who continued | 
" and drawing | 

enjoyed explaining 
ned the wooden box | 
m out of the lid, so 
. in her hand, then 
ll over with smooth 
aborate decorations. 
merrily away 
m, to open their | 
that every one else 


Mrs. Russell 
nounced that an 
; to begin in| 
at the company of, 
ests was earnestly 


J i. 
a 
» ing 


“/ 


t drawn across 
om. The children 
ng themselves and 
missing. So they 

be his sur- 


Hi as stage man- 
he curtain, as she 
introduce to you, 
n, Long John, who 
miles in his sleigh 
ng the ‘moun- 


ae Wag 


meet you and tell 
ple with whom he 


‘m stood the short- | 
en had ever seen. | 
em from beneath 
ws, and he had 
beard. A red 
od him, but his- 
ble below it. In 
to speak in a 


“Little Boy Blue,” he replied. 
This was evidently too much for lit- 


tle Tim; he opened his eyes, turned 


his head as he lay beneath the hay- 


rick, and looked straight in the direc-. 


tion of Dick's voice. How the audience 
loved this! They applauded again and 
again, and, when the tableaux were 


ended, they called for Tim to appear | 


before the curtain, as he was the 
youngest actor there. He looked very 
shy, and kept his eyes fixed on. his 
mother’s face till he felt a large box 
being thrust into his hands, and then 
he turned to leave the stage. 

The tableaux did not last long, but 
the novelty of the 
pleased the little guests immensely. 
Tim soon joined their company, and 
shared his chocolates with them; they 
all voted his surprise was great. 

After having watched one further 


item on the program, the party broke | 
- every one. Was up, and the children went home very. 
ie? Indeed it was. | happy, agreeing that surprise parties | 
irs were arranged | were the jolliest kind they knew. 


Jenny Lind 


Russell whispered that they were just, 


entertainment. 


color you like. 
are a brown-gray, 
larks can be gayer in color. 


Our grandfathers and grandmothers | 


Ee 


Coming Downstairs 


Helen comes down jumpsy, 

And I come down plain. | 
One step, and one step, 

And one step again; 
Pertending to be a lady, 

With a great long train. 


| Helen comes down jumpsy, 
As quick as quick can be. 
Two steps, and three steps, 
And then another three; 
Pertending to be a monkey, 
Jumping down a tree. 


&> 


dL hieod. 


Vile PORICIICE. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


More Toys 


The two toys pictured on this page 
cre quite simple to make, but both 
require a lot of patience. They are 
Slow work, if they are to be well 
done. Do not, therefore, begin them 
unless you have plenty of time to 
‘finish them properly. 

The morning lark is the easier of 
the two. This bird, which has always 
been famous 


able to fiy like his relative of the 
fields; but, when correctly made, 


ing and whistling. The stand is a 
flat, round disk of wood, painted green 
like a meadow. A square stand will 
do as well, if round things are too diffi- 
cult for you. The upright stick, which 
represents the lark’s legs, is a round 
| stick six inches or a little more in 
height. This you will paint yellow, 
because sometimes birds do have yel- 
low legs. Now for the body itself. A 
piece off the end of an old curtain 
pole will do, something about six to 
eight inches long. Sandpaper off the 
varnish to make it take paint. Next 
bore, or burn with a stiff wire heated 
red-hot, a small hole straight through 
the middle. This hole is needed later 


course, no lark would be complete. 
You may paint the lark’s body any 
Of course, real larks 
but make-believe 
A purple | 


with orange wings is rather good. 


will only be too delighted to tell us|Avoid red, however, because it is 
the story of Jenny Lind, who was one | totally unsuitable for meadow larks. 


of the greatest singers the world has 
ever known. Her voice was very 
lovely, but her life was fairer still, 


and that is the reason she is so af-|of cheap paper Japanese fans. 
She|that in at the proper angle, so that 


fectionately remembered today. 


That long and slender neck is made. 


of a hollow reed, preferably bamboo, | 
such as are to be found.in the handles 
Glue) 


Sang in different countries, and never | the hole through the reed and the hole 


has a singer won greater fame. 
rations and honors were showered 
upon her by’ the monarchs of Eu- 


rope, but ehe remained the same sim-| of a block with a jackknife. 
must have a hole bored through it, 
|_Chandra’s father made to build his 


ple-hearted, generous, gentle woman. 
Queen Victoria went again and again 
to hear her and twice threw bouquets 
to the singer, an honor she never 
paid to anyone else; also, the Queen 
wrote: “phere is a purity in her sing- 


ng and acting which is quite in-|trouble of making a hole through it. 


| 
be, and told | describable.” One day, during a visit | Glue it opposite, the hole in the head, | 
to Boston, Jenny Lind was out driving, looking out that the glue doesn’t | the bricks away or to build a house! 


She | block up the opening. 


when the rain came on heavily. 
took shelter in a house and, whilst | 
she was waiting for the weather to 
clear, after her hostess had given her 
refreshment, she sang to the family 
party. Nothing gave her § greater 
pleasure than to sing to those whom 
she could cheer. 

This famous singer was a native of 
Sweden. At the age of 16 she began 


‘ton the sands, 


to sing in opera, and in that first 


role she received great ovations in. 


the different countries she visited. 


She occasioned great surprise when, 


at the height of her popularity, she 
decided never to sing in opera 
again. The story is told of her seated 
with a Bible on 
her khee, looking out to sea at a 
glorious sunbet, when she was asked 


by a friend the reagon for her unusual- 


step. She replied: “When every day 
it made me think less of this’’—laying 
her hand on the Bible—‘and nothing 
at all of that’—pointing to the sunset 
— “what else could I do?” So after 
that the Swedish nightingale, whom 
Tennyson described as full of feeling 


| and fun, devoted her talent to singing 


in oratorios and rendering ballads 


which she had always loved best. | 


Deco- through the body coincide. 


The head 
is more of a bother. It can be made of 
a round wooden bead, or whittled out 
It, too, 


which is fitted accurately over the hol- 
low neck. Paint the head a light: 
color, perhaps gray, so the black’ eye 
will show prominently. The bill is a 
simple matter, except again for the 


Next, get a few real feathers and 
glue on a nice tuft for the tail, when 
all the painting has been done, and | 
another for the topknot. The top- 
knot is most important, because that 
is the thing by which you tell a toy 
lark from a meadow lark. Last of. 
all, there is the whistle to put in. It 
is better to buy a 5-cent, or a penny 
whistle, because homemade whistles 
never make as much noise. Glue this: 
into a slot, as shown in the sketch, | 
with the front: of the whistle fitting | 
against the hole through the body. 
When everything, paint and. glue, is. 
all dry, pick up your lark and blow a! 
blast upon it. It should awake the | 
dawn. | 

The Russian gentleman from the 
country is more difficult. His body is| 
carved from a single wedge-shaped | 
piece of white pine. A°jackknife, a 
small chisel, and a small gouge are) 
needed, although a clever whittler can | 
manage with the jackknife alone. The 
feet are simply two chunks glued on, 
or fastened by small wire brads. The 
same is true of the hand, only this 
must be whittled into the approximate 
shape of a closed fist. The head is) 


, in poetry for its ex-, 
ceedingly fine singing voice, is not. 


for the bird’s voice, without which, of ' 


‘attention to the drawing, it can be 
done. The head, too, is gined into 
-place. For the umbrella handle, a stiff 
| piece of wire bent to the right shape 
will serve, while the top is agatn of 
wood. 

| Care must he taken in painting the 
'Russian gentleman,* particularly to 
‘obtain the correct expression on his 
face. Small camel’s-hair brushes had 
'best be used for this. 
‘his coat is black, with white buttons; 
‘the sides of his coat, and the back, are 
'purple, like a wise man’s. The um- 
'brella is scarlet, because t 
‘what you would expect. When fin- 
,ished, your Russian does excellently 
| well as a mantelpiece ornament. 


'How.Ram Chandra’s 
House Was Built 


I knew a little Indian boy called 
Ram Chandra. He lived in the jungle, 
jn a little mud house, with a thick 
‘roof of brown thatch. One day he told 
me that his father had sold his house, 

and that he and his family were living 
|in temporary quarters with some rela- 
' tions. 

| “And what are you going to do, 
Ram Chandra?” I asked. “Will you 
rent a house?” ‘ 

Ram Chandra’s big, black eyes grew 
round with disapproval. “Oh, no,” he 
said. “My father doesn’t live in a 
rented house, he must have a home of 
his own.” 

“How then?” I asked. “Your father 
‘is a poor man. Will he buy a house?” 

“No,” said Ram Chandra. “Houses 
cannot be bought. My father must 
| build a house.” 
| I was puzzled. Ram Chandra’s 
father was a mistri (artisan). His 
epecnaer was not more than 30 rupees 


a month (less than $10). I knew he 
|hadn’t more than 30 rupees for his 
house; how was he to buy land and 
build? 


Ram Chandra soon made sath! 


Clear. His father wouldn’t buy land, 
he couldn’t afford it. He would rent 
a piece of land, and build a house on 
it. How would he get bricks, and 


The front of. 


hat is not. 


i 
| quite a separate undertaking, but with | 
a piece of soft wood, free from knots, 
‘and a sharp knife, together with close 


Patty’s First Pie 


/ 
‘be apple, for I cam remember "bout that | 


had loved to imitate her mother about 
the household tasks. At the age of ang cut them up natural,” said a thusiastic about the bantams which 


three, she would toddle after, gravely 
dusting with her wee square of cheese- 


cloth all the polished furniture which | 


‘flushed little cook presently. 
wash the pieces too.” 


; 


kind best,” she continued. “Will you 


| se a 
Ever since she was a tiny girl Patty fix the apples, Mary Ellen? 


The knife was dull and progress 
slow. 


“We can 


Patty had the mixing board promptly | 


she could reach. At five, she had her! spread with ingredients. “We'll use a 
own doll house with its four room | little plate, ‘cause we won't need a very | 


apartment and complete furnishings big pie this time. 
Each Monday when the please.” 
Patty would wash four sifted 
her dollies’ garments in the quaintest |“There’s flour and salt and sugar, it’s | 


to care for. 
laundress came, 


You can grease it, | 
There was silence while the 
into the yellow bowl. 


of tubs, starching them with the left- | water next, isn’t it? Now Ill stir.” 


over starch from the grown-up wash- 
ing, and hanging them on a wee line 
in the yard near where on sunshiny 
days she evolved wonderful mud pies. 


| The mud pies gave the best clue to’ 
She was most ambitious |} 
—even at six—to learn to cook like) in with her fingers.” 

.The hostess surveyed her sticky 


| Patty’s bent. 


her mother, whom she considered 


‘quite the most wonderful person inj} batter. 
,the world, and never more so than! put some in now for me. 
‘kind of a 


when she went, in crisp blue gingham, 
|into the kitchen, to turn out sugary 


| cookies, piping hot gingerbread, and 
' flaky tarts, or even the more prosaic 
'golden-crusted bread with which 
|Patty and her brother Ted were ac- 
customed to fortify their hungry ap- 
petites between meals. 
| Mud pies had almost ceased to 
' satisfy ambition. She had made them 
‘for nearly two years now, first of all 
under the guidance of the bigger girls, 
then later by her own experiments, 
with the result that at six she was a 
real expert in mud pie cookery, and 
'was looking for more worlds to con- 
quer. So it was that the packing-box 
house in the back yard was frequently 
deserted, the toy stove stood unused, 
and the quaint little pies of some 
i 


' 
; 
' 


beams, and all the things that go to. 


make a house? Oh, he didn’t want 


bricks. 


He would dig out enough soil | 


on his rented land to make a deep. 
pond. The rain would soon fill it and. 
the pond would supply his house with | 


water. The soil he would beat into 
huge blocks, with which he would 


build kis house. Beams? Oh, he didn’t | 


| want beams. , 
bamboo trees on his rented land. 
would cut these down, strip them of 


There was a clump of | 
He | 


leaves and twigs, and build the skele-| 


ton frame of his house with them. 


In | 


_between the bamboo framework, he. 


would place his mud blocks, and he 


would cement the whole together with | 


coat upon coat of mud plaster. 


For windows, he would cut squares. 


and set wooden 
He needed no glass, 


in the mud walls, 
frames in them. 


he would fix wooden shutters to the 
window frames and put a row of. 


wooden bars across his windows to 
keep out furry or feathery visitors, 
such as rats and birds. If funds ran 


If they didn’t, he could content him- 
self with a door contrived from a 
/ piece of coarse matting. 


the dried leaves of the palm tree. 

Ram Chandra’s house was built. 
just as he had described. It took 
about a month to build. As soon as 
ever it was up, the family moved into 
‘it. %It was a very pretty little house. 
It was raised quite four feet from the 
ground on a mud platform. The walls 
were gray, the thatch brown. A green 
pumpkin vine soon climbed about one 
end of the house and on to the roof. 
Before it the pond, now filled to the 
brim with water, shone in the sun- 
shine. J. 

1 used to drive past a deserted 
brick kiln, but have you ever seen a 


carries on the family tradition of sing- | to it, he would have a wooden door. | 


The roof he. 
would make of a thatch obtained from | 


brick kiln? A brick kiln is not unlike | 
the castles small children build with | 
their bricks, walls all round, and an’ 
open space inside, but no rooms, doors, 
or windows. All in between the rows 
of bricks are layers of coal. .§ When 
the soft mud bricks have been piled 
up into a tall, square building about | 
20 feet high, the coals are set on fire | 
at the bottom. The fire spreads from | 
layer to layer, until little streams of | 
smoke can be seen pouring out be- | 
tween each row of bricks. The kiln | 
smokes in the days and glows red at. 
night for weeks, and as the coals burn 
hotter, the bricks gradually change 
from soft, gray blocks, such as Ram 
house, to the hard, red bricks which | 
you and I know so well. 

Well, this brick kiln of mine had 
finished burning and grown cold again 
long ago. The bricks were a beauti- 
ful red. Yet no one ever came to take 


with them. When the rains came the 
jungle grew up like a magic wood 
until at last, all that could be seen of. 
that brick kiln was a huge green) 
mound of creepers and shrubs. I am) 
sure that some careless person set | 
out to build a fine house. Instead of 
that it would be better to follow the 
example of Suliman; but I will tell you 
that story another time. 


TSE 


' 


past baking dried untouched on their 
board shelf, while Patty hung fasci- 
‘nated about a real mixing board indoors 
whenever her mother cooked. To be 
sure, she could help there to a cer- 


Mary Ellen looked puzzled. “My 
mother uses cottolene somewhere in| 
her pies,” she volunteered. | 

“That’s when you grease the plate,” | 
Patty assured her. 

“But twice she uses it; and rubs it 


“Oh, yes, I remember. You 
We're using 
lot of flour, don’t you 
think? Mother’s pie crust always rolled 
out better somehow.” 


With much effort two crusts were 
achieved, and one of them was guided | 
cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, sugar, and water in the) 
“T can remem- | 
ber that, cause I always do that part. | 
‘Do you think you can get that other) 
It doesn’t want | 

frankly. 


upon the tin plate. “Apple, 


pie,” murmured Patty. 


crust on, Mary Ellen? 
to go.” 


“It’s on,” announced the latter tri-| 


umphantly. “Now you crimp half the 


‘edge and let me do the rest. I'll open. 


the oven door. Put it low down, first, 
I guess. There!” 

“Now "bout cleaning this kitchen, I 
s’ pose.” 

The last flour trail was removed, 


All Sorts of Poultry 


Jobn and WIl!l had just come home 


“I'd better leave the skins on Om the poultry show and were en- 


they had seen there. They talked 


about bantams all the evening, and 


went over the poultry papers which 
they had collected in the course of 
the afternoon, comparing the pictures 
of the different varieties. Jobe was 
loud in his praises of Japanese ban- 
tams, with their snow-white body 
feathers and black tails arching high 
above their backs. Will would admit 
that these little Japanese birds, which 
weigh only about 30 ounces, were 
handsome; but, for his part, he pre- 
ferred the neat, compact Cochin ban- 
tams which looked like pocket editions 
of the large-sized Cochins and carried 
SO much plumage that even their legs 
and feet were entirely hidden by 
feathers. 

Both wanted some bantams of 
their own. While they were discuss- 
ing the merits of these bantame. 


| Cousin Charlie came in to make a call, 


and as he was known to be an erx- 
pert poultry fancier, the boys im- 
mediately appealed to him. not only 
to tell them which was the best kind 
to keep, but also to intercede with 
their mother, who was not altogether 
favorable to the project. 

Cousin Charlie met the situation 
He believed it-would he an 
excellent plan for the boys to have a 
pen of bantam chickens, provided they 
would agree, at the outset, that they 
would take all the care of them and 


not neglect the birds after they had 


become something of an old story 
Of course the boys were perfectly 
willing to make such an agreement, 
and Cousin Charlie said he believed 
they would. stick to it, too, because 
bantams were such fascinating pets 
that interest in them would not be 
likely to wane. 
Although somewhat reassured, the 
mother of the boys had one more ob- 
jection. She said that there was no 
house for the bantams to occupy. 
Cousin Charlie met this statement by 
Saying that both boys were familiar 
with tools and it would not be at.al! 
difficult for them to erect a house in 
the back yard. He explained that only 
a small building was necessary for 
bantams, and that a piano box or a 
couple of large drygoods boxes migh! 
easily be made to serve the purpose. 
He said that he would oversee the con- 


'struction of the house’ but that after 
'all it was only necessary to have a 


little building that had a perfectly 
dry floor and that had no cracks or 
other openings in any side except the 
front. About the only expense would 
be the purchase of a little roofing 
paper to cover the top and sides of 
the little building. 

The next point was a choice of what 
to keep. Cousin Charlie listened at- 


| tentively while John extolled the beau- 


‘ties of the Black-Tailed White Jap- 


. 
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the last dish washed, when Duke be- 
“Oh, it’s | 


gan to bark in the yard. 
Tommy Nutter going after his cows. 
Let’s go too. No, Duke, you must 
stay at home and keep house, doggie.” 


tain extent-—-she might grate part of| And away went the young cooks, pell 
the nutmeg for gingerbread and pies, ; mell. 


she could butter the tins for luncheon 
| muffins, she was permitted to stir the 
mixtures when Mother was busy at 
other processes, and of course she 
could always scrape the frosting bow] 
to her own sticky satisfaction; yet all 
these things were insufficient for 
Patty. 

“But when can I really cook, 
Mother?” she would ask, as she would 
put on her tiny apron and climb into 
a chair by the couking table. 

“When you are older, dear,” was the 
reply—that most unsatisfactory of all 
grown-up answers, 

“Will it be tomorrow? Not next 
week, either? But when, Mother?” 

“By and by, dear. Here is the choco- 
late dish to scrape, now.” And the 
cooking went smoothly on. 


It was club afternoon and Mother 
was to attend the meeting. Ted was 
at school, and Patty had left the 
kitchen beautifully tidy and had set the 
table for supper. “You may play over 
at Mary Ellen’s all the afternoon,” a 
white-gowned, lace trimmed Mother 
had said as she kissed Patty good-by. 
“Be a good girl. You may have what- 


ever you wish to play with—yes, the | 


big Japanese parasol, if you will be 


very careful.” 
“May I make a pie, Mother?” Patty 


asked wistfully. 

“Yes, if you want to,” and Mother 
Was gone. 

Mary Ellen lived next door, and she 
and Patty were the best of friends. But 


It was an hour later when they re- 
turned. “Patty, do you want to help 
me make the muffins?” called Mother 
from the back door. 

Patty came running. 
Mother, please. 


“Oh, yes, 


added shyly. “It must be most done 
by now, I guess.” 

Mother bent down and looked hastily 
into the oven. 


We will cook 
the pie some more, with the muffins 
presently. How should you and Mary 
Ellen like to give your dolls a 
party under the apple trees tomorrow. 
morning, Patty? You may have the 
Japanese parasol again, and all but'| 
one taste—that is mine—of our apple | 
pie.”’ 


The Fossil Menagerie 


Eventually, the painstaking and 
carefully planned work of the fossil 
hunters will probably accumulate a/| 
pretty complete menagerie of the ani-. 
mals and birds that inhabited what is 
now America millions of years ago. 
The latest excavations at Agate, Ne-| 
braska, have added specimens of the | 
little two-horned rhinoceros, about as | 
big as a half-grown calf, and with 
his two horns side by side instead of) 


‘ the kitchen. 


Mary Ellen and I) 
made you a pie this afternoon,” she 


“Oh, yes, I see,” she | 
said with a funny littie twinkle in her. 
eyes, “but there hasn’t been any fire | 
all the afternoon, so the baking is 
, Slow, little daughter. 


anese and while Will sang the praises 
of the compact, fluffy, feather-legged 
Buff Cochins. Then h plained that, 
while the matter had not entered into 
the discussion, the Cochins were much 
better adapted to back-yard life in the 
colder parts of the country than were 
the Japanese birds. He went on to 
point out also that the Cochins laid 
eggs quite large enough for use in 
As between the two he 
choice of the Cochins, 
by all 


advised the 
either buff, black, or white, 
means. 

He went on to say, though, that 
some of the other bantams were 
equally attractive, besides laying eges 
of usable size. Among them, he said, 
the Brahma bantams and the Plymouth 
Rock bantams had particular merits. 
He told the boys that both were simply 
miniatures of the huge light and dark 
Brahmas and the common Plymouta 
Rocks which they had seen at the 
show. As an aside he told them that 
the Plymouth Rock poultry was one 
of the first to be originated in Amer- 
ica, which accounted in part for its 


name, while the Brahmas were Asiatic 


birds like the Cochins. 

John had some questions to ask 
about one kind of bantams which he 
had seen but the name of which he 
had forgotten. He said that the roost- 
ers and the hens look almost alike, 
which statement was all the clue 
which Cousin Charlie needed. “You 
are talking about the Seabrights,” he 
said, “a breed which has long been 


exceedingly popular with the bantam 
fanciers and one which, unlike most 
of the kinds already discussed, has no 


larger prototypes.” He went on to say 
that there were Golden Seabrights, the 
surface plumage of which was golden 
yellow throughout, except that the 
feathers were laced with biack edging, 
and ‘Silver Seabrights, which differed 
only in having silvery white plumage. 
They are very tiny birds, he said, 30 
ounces being the weight allowed for 
the heaviest roosters that would be 
shown, while the ideal Seabright 
weighed no more than- 26 ounces. 
Some time, he said, the boys might 
like to change to this because of the 
beauty, ca wee and intelligence of 
the little tight-feathered birds. 


Woolly Mist 


|I cannot see the houses; 
|\I cannot see the sky, 


Meadow Larks 


Meadow larks have been known to 
nest within a few yards of occupied 
houses, but, as a rule, they show very 
little confidence in man, a fact I have 
always regretted, writes Frank W. 
Chapman, in “Our Winter Birds,” for 
I am eure that these strong, whole- 
some, hardy birds would be well worth 
numbering among one’s friends. But 
they prefer their own company to 
ours, and usually nest where they are 
free from intrusion. The uncut and 
uhused portions of golf courses make 
admirable meeting places for meadow 
larks. Here, in early May, they con- 
struct their arched nests of grasses 
and lay four to six white eggs, spotted 
and speckled with brown, 


‘it was a long afternoon and the usual 
‘plays palled. Even the petunia and 
| hollyhock flower dollies were laid aside 
while their owners considered what 
next. 

“I know,” said Patty, rising suddenly 
as she spoke. “‘We’'ll make some pies.” 

“Pies—oh, no,” answered her host- 
ess. “I’m tired of them.” 

“Not mud ones—real ones,” said her 
companion, starting across the yard. 
“Come over to my house. Mother said 
I could have what I wanted to play 
with, and it’s a pie. Mother’ll be sur- 
prised; p’raps she'll let me make all 
the pies after this. Come!” 

There were summer apples in the 
shed, and blueberries in the refrig- 
erator. “Which do you choose?” Patty 


| asked her guest. “P’raps it had better 


one after another, that roamed the 9, watch the ships and fisherboats 
country in a matter-of-course way, in| As they go gliding by. 
the Miocene period. So far as the evi-| 


-, ;.|/A Woolly mist is on them 
dence has yet been collected, it is As cold and white as snow: 


questionable if any man, even of a. Somewhe 
r 

primitive description, ever saw a! exclaiming mes tts prerne gi he 

diceratherium, as the little rhinoceros | teen aoa 

is now called. But central Asia is a eo te Sr ig A se 

promising field for the possible dis- | They Susy beaie een ins 

to be bright.- 


covery of men more prehistoric than | ang struggle 
have yet been found; this field has still : 

to be gone over, and this is such an} The muffied sound of motors, 
expensive project that it will probably | Of Straggly steps I hear; 
be a long time before any museum i rather wish the big gold sun 
undertakes it. Meantime, the oda) “ld suddenly appear 

hunting for animals that, millions of And melt the woolly whiteness, 
years ago, became extinct continues,/So I could see again 

and the fossil menagerie gradually | The sea, and ships, and folk who pass 


accumulates. i Outside my window-pane! 
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usoe of The Bronx 
ok 1 like it. 

[ge room, or rather a 
rtant exhibition build- 
oy. around the walls 
ad pictures are hung, 
ne, mostly of one size, 
ble size, suitable for 


-whispers about the 
The voice of the 
sed; in undertones 
his eyes have seen, all 
You must be pa- 
eterlinckian utter- 


ed 


Dis 
a 


Munich and Paris to study art. Teach- 
ing rolled off him, leaving him high, 
dry, bewildered—and himself. As “he 
js now, so was he then—a lyrist, a 
comoisseur in delicacy, a one-string 
romanticist. Benjamin Constant, a 


over realism, and to be himself. 
self Edward Adam Kramer has been 
ever since. -His is a curious case. 


He has not avoided the work of other. 
He told me 


artists. Far from it. 
‘that for years he has not missed see- 


abt ‘ing an exhibition; but what he has: 
m. They are all land- seen has had no effect upon his work. 
e and delicate, trem-|The most it has done has been to. 
ing: you might cal!| make him get more music from his| 


own string. 
| $0 I suppose an artist would work 


if he lived all his life on a Robinson 


/ Crusoe island. Mr. Kramer’s island is 


‘an upper room in the Bronx, allotted 
of such excitement, as far as the/and_.he recoils before the absurdity of Brittany. 


giants of the last century are con-|making art matters depend on any | 


to him by his kind brother, who is car- 


rying on the family tailoring business. | 


wise man, told him bluntly to throw) 
Him- | 


tions, inculcates a different idea from 
that of the noble Greek. 

As between present-day ideas and 
the past ones of some old painter ina 
museum, it is going too far to say that 
the difference is like that between 
fresh fruit and preserved fruit. The 
distinguishing point of a work of art 


is that it keeps its flavor.* Those who) 


‘caught the true quality of Ingres and 
Delacroix, Courbet and Manet when 
those great men were new could not 
have seen their art as very different 
from what we consider it today. But 
it meant something different in the 
life of#those times. Then it meant 
adventure, combat, progress, the in- 
crease of one’s intellectual holdings; 
one counted for something in the life 
of one’s time if one merely cried 
|“bravo” when Manet’s name was men- 
tioned in a café. What is left. to us 


cerned? The dunces and 


fonstantly being asked to “explain” 
them. 
when he says that he will cheerfully 
explain any modern picture if his in- 
terlocutor will first explain any 
ancient one. Sometimes the visitor 
tries, only to find that he is soon 
floundering in masses of words that 


have their sole definition in his own 
‘reactions and opinions. “A picture by 
Rembrandt is beautiful—it expresses 
something profound and noble,” he 
asserts, for example. That proves 
simply that he has felt its beauty— 
Ruskin thought Rembrandt coarse and 
vulgar, Leaving beauty as something 
undemonstrable, he speaks of truth, 
very rrobably. And then it crosses 
his mind that the truth he is referring 
to is of the kind that Alma Tadema 
|possesses in greater quantity than 
|Giotto—as Roger Fry has remarked— 


‘such standard. 


ble could 
Matisse gives a good answer! Pissarro. And this is no small praise. | 
'A great many accredited connoisseurs — 


will be content to admire, and, per- | | “ 
| By special correepondent of The Christian ‘erful unity. On the opposite wai! is 


haps, to purchase, these glad and in- 


gratiating canvases for just what they | 
are on their summer-smiling faces. 
—To Mr. Minnegarde, director of the 


The violet-shadowed rose and gold of 
the classic Provencal landscape, the 
sun-parched towers of Antibes and 
Nice, set in groves of pine and olive, 
‘or amid garden's where the citron and 
‘oleander bloom, with the _ distant 
aerial summits of the Maritime Alps 
gleaming against a tender mauve and 
‘turquoise sky—these are here in all 
‘their legendary loveliness. For con- 
‘trast—again the obvious regulation 
'thing--we have Notre Dame‘and the 


: 


carry the signature ot! PAUL MANSHIP’S | 


: 


WASHINGTON EXHIBIT | 


Science Monitor . 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


Corcoran Gallery, Washington is in- 


“as seen” or rather the effects of it. 
in D. Y. Cameron's “The Battie Fiei« 
of Ypres,” beautifully painted. co 
herent, large in design. and of mas- 


Mr. John Sargent’s “Gassed,” theatr'- 
cal, forced, sentimental, unconvincing 
though possessing the admirable qua:- 
ities so well known in bis work. And 
so having beekm civen the keynote 5) 


|debted for the comprehensive exhibi- those three works one wanders through 


; 


: 
: 


|Luxembourg in a gray-skied atmos- | 


'phere, also a glimpse or two of the 
‘colder, ruder rock-bound coast of 


All. traveled artists have painted 
‘these self-same scenes; and, as a rule, 


tion of the works.of Paul Manship. 
now on exhibition here. An entire 
room has been arranged for the scuip- 
ture, which numbers some 42 works, 
besides a small collection of medals. 

Manship shows a fondness for color 
on sculpture and the copper, gold, and 
green which he applies to his work 
so liberally are pleasant against the 
background of soft white cloth with 
which the room is draped. The key to 
the group, as it were, is a large gilded 
sundial in the center of the room, a 


this huge collection, pausing to woa 
der how the Pre-Raphaelite pain! 
of flowers in a gas attack can occup) 
the attention of the arti or the won- 
derful camouflage patterns on the 
guns in a battery bombardment. 
John Nash's “Over the Top” canno* 
be passed over. It is the finest thing 
in the exhibition, and it is a pleasure 
to find the publishers of the publica 
tion, “War issued by 
thority of the Imperial War Museun 
placing it' on the cover. The design 
of the work is subtle and vet amaz- 
The truth of it 


: 


.? 
a. 


- * 
«a 


is Coe 


t look at them kindly 
vat ; you must not -In that bare Upper room he has pro-| 


he painter of them is duced his lyrics in color, without en-. 
Ise; that his vision is COUragement from the public, without , 
h he evades the | @ncouragement from the dealers. For 
world, its burr, its @ quarter of a century he has continued | 
of ty, and that all he in his quiet way, not entirely without 
‘weet. with a delicacy ®Uccess, for I believe he sold a pic- 
Corot would have ture, perhaps two, at the Armory 
sreciated. So would “how (fancy that), and a few friends 
carefully at any of who have believed in him have pur- 
/* quiet beanties will chased a few of his pictures, for what 
be and you may smile, they could afford. But what he sold 
nemory of a Whistler was the mite of a living wage. 
showing one of his Yet he has not been without encour- | 
on “piece to a friend, agement. Certain artists and con- | 
Ail see i. bene Come /noisseurs, just a few, have always be- | 
a ‘lieved in him, and they felt that this | 
modest, single-minded artist should | 
‘be given his chance. They discussed | 
the matter and eventually an exhibi- | 
‘tion of his work at the Anderson Gal-_ 
leries was arganged, and inaugurated | 
with the evening Private View of 
which I have given an account in the, 
earlier portion of this paper. So the) 
New Year begins well in Letters and | 
‘in Art. Poets, in a group, have ex- | 
pressed their admiration of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. Artists, in a, 
group, have expressed their admira- | <3 ee a oer ee hea SES SRE NR a e | 
‘tion of Edward Adam Kramer, and) a Sas PEM eR RR gee ee SS Deo on Ce creat oe Cag 
weary of dissensions, the public, look- | S See oe i re te ee ee en 
ing on at this spectacle of confrater- e: es 
nity, is conscious of confidence, is en- 
couraged, and is buying Robinson’s | 
Poems and Kramer’s Pictures. Into a/ 
world of discord—harmony, fellow. 
feeling, and loving kindness have been | és % 
‘introduced. Yes, 1920 has begun well. The Observer,” by Lester G. Hornby 


What is success? | 
Ask Robinson Crusoe of the Bronx. | COWards of the art-world can speak 2; SOME, ONE-MAN | 


oorest : 
p ingly direct. 


clever arrangement of bronze hoops, iin “om 
decorated in delicate figures in bas-re- kneeling ieee on the cn a 
lief, representing the signs Of th€/trench a masterly contrivance, and 
zodiac. This and a pair of tall cafidle- the pervading mystery of the whoie 
sticks at the end of the room, with a quality too much lacking in mos! 
‘figures of Adam and Eve, and Venus Of the other works '. that th 
and Vulcan, are sufficient stamp qualities have not been used 4s 
Manship as a worthy artistic descend- &redients gives to the whole an acy 
ant of that master craftsman, Cellini. dental-value, a happening much more 
The familiar “Infant Hercules,” a than a mere story, much less than a 
fountain figure of a boy and a ser- Statement. it would > nap) 
pent, leads one to think of the artist Of the best descriptive and 
/more as a sculptor. The most im- writing to convey wh 
portant work is the “Dancer and Ga- clever young man has done in 
| zelles,” of which there are two ver-; —— aa 
'sions, one of which has been pur- || 
chased by the French Government, | 
‘the other by the Corcoran Gallery. 
| Certainly it is Manship’s best so far. 
|The graceful figure of the girl, with 
her floating draperies, and the slender 
|'gazelles with their heavy heads 
thrown back awaiting the dancer's 
_caress, have a charm not entirely due 
to the semi-archaic treatment adopted 
by the sculptor. “The Flight of 
| Night,” a recent work, showing a 
woman’s figure skimming away from 
the globe, is imaginative and poetic., 
Manship is above all a thorough 
| workman. His work shows the in- 
| fluence of so many schools that one’! 
| would be at a loss to say just what it 
|Teally has that is individual or new. 
‘None of the sketches shows any) 
' subtlety of vision nor does the head | 
, of John Barrymore betray great talent 
as a portraitist. The modeling of) 
the bas-relief is frequently common- | 
place. What Manship has is charm, 
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cat night. The large 
se pi.tures are being 
ed with people, some 
inding, all extremely 
+ look pleased: they 
use they are assisting 
f Private View. They 
ey looked at the pic- 
they listened to a 
er a talk about the 
artist. The Speaker 
le grand piano and 
some say pleasantly, 
iy of looking at pic- 
his. audience to 
sjudices, not to con- 
ey accepted this kind 
» decide at once as to 
roved of them or not, 
selves what the artist 
ed to them, and if he 
ody @ 
suggested that every 
describing what. 
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Shop, Boston 


Paintings by 


English Masters of the 
17th and- 18th Centunes 


the artists from other lands have been 
‘even more vividly impressed than the 


ty, wonder, and | 
world, and the, 


nub) i. 


, to weigh their con-| 


k themselves if the 
‘a knowledge of 


| is to read his. 
d carefully, to study 


—Q. R. 


‘THE APPROACH TO 
MODERN ART 


er, and strangeness. ‘Ideas’ Versus ““Truth’’ 


fiy—* el | 
. a ey help | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


tt mbol as guide 
we very catholic, ve 
7 different schools 


/ wide, and. they are so knotty that all but a few 
arid on various | People fail to understand art when. 


‘man are 
ou or soils: with 
le in mind, it is 
e in the same glance 
t Gauguin an 


ae 
— 
a + 


tall, ascetic looking. 
| whitened hair and 


tanding in the door- | 


ually to hide himself 
ns. He was Edward 
he artist in whose 
was being held: 

I think, that he 

e mentio in pub- 
elt l@nely and 

he was im- 


sed to compare 
He remarked 
d himself by choos- 
atches of poems, to 
_ Then pointing to 


| morning have I 
m face the meadows 
ams with heavenly 


a@ lady, a 


| It is natural for many a person to 


ry | 28K: “Why should we bother with the 


problems of the new schools since 


: 


| it is first produced? There are always 
the museums or fine reproductions of 
| the masterworks for those who have 


q | little money, and men of means can | 


buy beautiful pictures of the older 


out effort, without making one’s self 
ridiculous through a stupid choice. 
And the mass of contemporary works 
is so bewildering, before time has 
separated the good ones from the 


’ 


| As a matter of fact. this comfort- 


ers. 


| Hence the cult of the old-master 
photograph and of antiques whose 
only attraction is their age. The con- 
temporary art preferred by this ma- 
jority is that of the “faithful” 
“brilliant”. fellewers of Botticélli, 
‘Titian, Velasquez, Hals, Constable— 
or Monet. If you do not call to mind 
any collection of it—either of origin- 
als or of reproductions—go to the 
| first Salon or Academy or Annual] Ex- 
hibition of the accepted order that 
may be handy. The desolating dull- 
ness of it is not sufficiently explained 
by saying, “lack of talent.” On the 
contrary, talent may be found there 
to quite an extravagant extent. Prob- 


‘band and said, ably no one ever accused Bougureau 


| } 
/season there was such a chorus of. 


_kind word for Courbet or Degas now. | 
Perhaps even for Cézanne: this past. 


AMERICAN SHOWS 


. :4 |Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
raise for hi h sculptor said core : 
Dp r him that one uptor from its Eastern News Office 


-he was grateful to an old-line critic | 


or 


_who had held out bravely for the op- 
position to Cézanne and gave us one 
more opportunity to feel toward the 
painter as his friends felt in the great 
days when he was still of the tribe 
of Esau. 

With time, the big men are so en- 
veloped in their cloud of glory, it is 
so perfectly easy to praise them (with 
the same lack of effort and the same 
lack of understanding as was used to 
damn them) that one is ashamed to be 
in the pad company one finds before 
their works. But it is a mistake to be 


; 
i 


mentioned the schools. Thus one can enjoy art with-| driven away because one may have 


'to rub elbows with the intellectual 
heirs of the men who opposed the 
‘great men. The canvases have ac- 
quired a golden tone through the ag- 
ing of the varnish, and we must look 
| through that, if we are to see what 
colors the painter used; and similarly; 


| thought and meant to express, sharp 
,eyes are needed to penetrate the nim- 
/bus that the commentators have in- 
terposed between us and his ideas. 
With the men of our own time, we 
‘are evidently free of this difficulty. 
'The currents of thought that run 
through the world determine the form 
and color of their work. Here, then, 
‘is the answer to the question of why 
it is worth while to wrestle with the 
tough problems of contemporary art 
—gathering strength for such tussles 
‘by going back to the classics, but 
neither stopping with them nor losing 
a moment over the imitators of the 
past who flatter the intellectual slug- 
gards with the idea that they can 


NEW YORK, New York—tThe ini- 
|tial showing, at Kenndey’s, of the 
‘full series of Lester G. Hornby’s 
'“Etchings of the Great War,” num- 
' bering about 30 in. all, serves forci- 


inclined to deplore the meagerness 
of American pictorial records, as com- 
pared with those provided by foreign 


not all in. 


etching is not the ideal medium 
which to capture the quick, highly- 
colored dramatic impressions of mil- 
itary movements or battle scenes; 
but it would be a great error to over- 
look Mr. Hornby’s spirited, graphic, 
and at the same time technically 
fine work, On account of any such 
prejudiced idea. In the first place 
(like a true virtuoso, he is always con- 


able attitude is that of most art-lov-|to appreciate what the great man/}cerned with the quality of his etched | 


plate rathe than with the literalness 
of what he records upon it. In the 
second place, he brought a special 
equipment to bear upon this partic- 
ular tasx, being thoroughly at home 
in what is now the devastated region 
of France. Long before the war, he 
-used to spend his summers canoeing 
and sketching in the. Marne valley, 
identifying himself with the home 
life of the region and growing famil- 
iar with the whole countryside back- 
ground and local color, with no more 
thought of these ever being “in the 
news” than Robert Louis Stevenson 
had in making his “Inland Voyage” 
through the adjacent Flanders. But 
Mr. Hornby was on the spot at the 


bly to remind such of us as may have | 


native Frenchmen, who know them by 
heart. Unless Mr. Warshawsky has 
better or differently interpreted them 
—and this is at least debatable—he 
cannot hope for special distinction, at 
the present time. However, he should 
find himself in good company, having 
painted certain superb and famous 
Curopean scenes excellently well— 


‘that is, for an artist born in Cleve- 
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| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


; 
; 
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} 
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| 
| 
| 


land, Ohio, trained in commercial New 
York and bohemian Paris, and latterly 
engaged in military service with the 
French armies, little as you would 


‘artists, that our returms as yet are | guess it from the present pictorial 


outcome. 


It may occur to some readers that Gari Melchers , 
in | 


Gari Melchers, whose bright and at- 
tractive exhibition at the Montross 
gallery holds until February 1, is 
American born and a National acad- 
emician. This matter-of-fact state- 
ment seems to be called for, not only 
on account of his foreign-sounding 
name and various Paris Salon and 


‘'other European titles to recognition, 


but especially because no clew to his 
nationality can be discovered in the 
many admirable pictures he puts forth. 
This is more than ever the case, in the 
present one-man show. Not that he 
lacks style. The trouble is, he has too 
many styles. It appears that as a stu- 
dent he was torn between Dusseldorf 
and Paris, and never since has he 
stood firmly on his own feet. His 
natural leaning, however, is strongly 
toward the modern, impressionistic, 
high-keyed and _ fiush-colored style 
and subject. 


‘take stock of British painting and its | 
| relation to life. 


‘more of the works 


of the cultivation of the Fine Arts,” | 


: 
’ 


combined with a taste for the exotic, 
and a thorough mastery of his metier. 
His delightful sculpture is to the life 
and art of New York what that of 
Jean Goujon was to the France of his 
day. 


THE IMPERIAL WAR 


MUSEUM EXHIBIT. 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent 

LONDON, England—Today at the 

Royal Academy it is possible for us to 


The sixteen galleries 
show some 900 pictures of the war, 
out of a collection of about 3000 made 
by the Ministry of Information and 
the Imperial War Museum, thus bring- 


ing under the roof of the Royal Acad- | 


emy for the first time in its history a 
collection so varied and vast in its 
range of points of view that alongside 
the usually accepted academic paint- 
ing we have the most advanced and 
modern work produced today. It is to 
be hoped that the quarrel between the 
two groups is thus made up and that 
the Academy may in future show us 
it has hitherto 
given the official cold shoulder. 

After all, Burlington: House was 
started and paid for out of the private 
purse of George III “for the purpose 


and, since the election of R. A.’s is 
subject to the ratification by the sov- 


A panel painting, “Gir) | ereign. who signs the diplomas, the 


with Hat,” and.the outdoor scene of | Royal Academy has always been con- 


three Dutch women breakfasting in 


sidered by the Britisher to be the 


“The Arbor,” show him in his most; Alpha and Omega of all that is laud- 


brilliant mood. “The Black Fan” is 
an impressive figure involving a so- 
berer and deeper color scheme. 


The | Some years an 


able in British painting. But that thie 
is not so has been all too apparent for 
d it has been left to 


and Dutch Masters of the 
| 17th Century. 
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“Portrait of My Mother,” finally, falls | other exhibitions to give us that which) 


into a realm of reason, repression, and |is really vital and live in British 

reverent if emotional contemplation. | Painting. But in the present exhibi- 
James Earle Fraser ranks supreme | tion the State has proved its wisdom 

among contemporaneous American| in leaving to men who know their 

sculptors, in two departments at least: | business the choice of works to br) HO a ae 

those of portraiture-and of bas-relief | bought for the Imperial War Museum. | Sridves Seiuen alti aes tenek oe tte 

or medallic art. Both of these are; And they have emphasized the cour-||/ jake Tapestry. 

age of their convictions by purchasing | 


Pautiful talk, and I of lacking talent—to take an exam-/stand still with their pitiful attain- 
the author of that ple that every one seems to have ments—as if the world had ever stood 
you quoted.” The agreed on for reprobation. The thing/still! The classic qualities reappear 
_interrc on, and comes back to the old mountajneer’s | each ‘in turn, after a cycle in which 
» You, of course.” | remark when the new preacher had one of ‘its fellows was to the fore: 
© Speaker, “it is by | wondered where he would get the con-| but the classic qualities are only 
‘: fidence and the eloquence for his|vouchsafed to those who go ahead, 
er had finished,.a task. “It ain’t them things you need | never to those who try to turn back. 


force an interested observer of both 
British and French mobilizations. ; 
He was with the French troops at the | 
front in 1916; and two years later, 
thanks to special facilities furnished | 
by authority of General Pershing, 
| the artist went everywhere the Amer- 
ican Army did, participating through 


outbreak in 1914, and became — 


ee 
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so much—it’s idees.” If pictures are 
to be in any essential way different 
from general housefurnishings, it is 
‘just “idees” that they need. 
And the idea has an ancestry, re- 
ote and recent, a period of develop- 
ment and activity, and a decline. 
The works the master leaves 
contain his idea, visib'e and living, 
idea itself is unavailing 
as far as the chance of its bring- 
ing forth new works is concerned. The 
Pre-Raphaelites, thoughtful and sin- 
cere men, imagined they could do 
ver the work of the artists whose title 
ey bore. The spirit of the time was 


‘different, the ideas it offered were dif- 


ferent: the pictures of the Pre-Raph- 
aelites have not a vestige of the qual- 
ity that means endurance. It may be 
noted in passing that these artists 
were also severely criticized. . So 
the fact of contemporary opposition 
has nothing to do with subsequent ac- 
ceptance. A man incomparably big- 
ger than they attempted the problem 
the Pre-Raphaelites had set them- 
selves. Fortunately for Puvis de Cha- 
vyannes, and the world, he mingled 
original elements with his following 
of the early Italians. He will be re- 
membered for his place in the “mod- 
ern movement”; each year we feel 
more strongly that what he took over 
unassimilated from his deep study of 
the past is the weakness of his work. 
On first coming to know Cézatine, peo- 
ple often imagine him a nineteenth 
century Greco—-only to find on a little 
closer study that the resemblance be- 
tween the two masters is a purely 
superficial one: Cézanne comes of a 
different school, has different ambi- 


Have you ever come to Paris after 
a season in Holland or Spain or Italy? 
_In those countries you have seen the 
| greatest things produced in our era, 
but the modern city gives you a thrill 
that the overwhelming monuments of 
the past were powerless to call forth. 
You go to the few good pictures in 
the Luxembourg, to an exhibition at 
some dealer’s, to the Autumn Salon 
or the Indépendants, and you feel a 
breath of life stirring that you have 
not known since you were last in con- 
tact with the men of your time. You 
do not ask at that moment whether 
they are greater or less great than 
what you have seen in the museums. 
They are’ alive. You haye been for 
some time with a mass: of impressions 
and sensations—you wonder what they 
mean—and then you come on some 
painting or poem or piece of music 
which tells you that some one else 
has been thinking along the same 
lines. His work becomes the most ab- 
sorbing thing in the world. He has 


thinking and feeling, and-you yourself 
had some share in that creation, for 
by living and taking part in the sensa- 
tions of your time you furnished some 
of thé impetus that carried the artist 
to his goal. You have some of his 
pride and joy in the work, and that is, 
the incomparable thing that art has to 
offer. That it is so much more ac- 
cessible in contemporary than in past 
work is the final reason why it is 
worth while to obtain an understand- 
ing of the achievement of one’s time. 

People who like modern things are 


i 


created a symbol of what you were}. 


gunfire, barrages and air raids in the 
great advances along the Marne and 
the Meuse. 

These details add actuality to ar- 
tistic pleasure, in looking at such 
clearly articulated plates as “The 


Road Near Belleau Woods,” “Va- 
rennes—the Camouflaged Bridge,” and 
especially the “Chateau - Thierry, 
1918.” This last-named shows the 
famous stone bridge, with but. one 
arch left standing. It makes a 
striking complement to “The Marne 
at Chateau-Thierry,” a favorite etch- 
ing of Hornby’s, done at the same 
spot as long ago as 1912, This plate, 
now very rare, because there were 
less than 20 impressions from it in 
all, is likewise in the present show, 
together with a score or more of the 
other small-edition earlier etchings, 
now out of print, and which are in 
the print departments of leading mu- 
seums, here and abroad, 


A. G. Warshawsky 


A. G. Warshawsky, whose current 
exhibition at the Howard Young gal- 
leries reveals a score of French land- 
scapes, mostly of the sun-dazzled 
Riviera and blue Mediterranean hori- 
zons, is in one way a typical modern 
American painter. That is, he pro- 
duces pictures of high quality and 
alluring charm, but of a standardized 
sort, quite impersonal, non-committal 
as to nationality, devoid alike of in- 
dividual impress in style and of origi- 
‘ality in selection or vision. Some of 
them might at superficial glance pass 


~~ 


for Monets; others even more plausi- 


Marne Advance at Vaux,” “Along the | 


| 


notably represented in the intimate 
exhibition of his recent work, so sym- 
pathetically installed at the Arden 
gallery. 
are here assembled. But these pre- 
sentments, technically masterful as 
many of them are, charged with per- 
sonality and even with poetry, for the 
time being seem to fall into the posi- 
tion of a guard of honor to the grand 
bust of Theodore Roosevelt. This 
bids fair to become the standard 
plastic head of “T. R.” Outwardly, 
and in the eager forward thrust, it is 
Colonel Raosevelt the Rough Rider, in 
his vigorous prime. In certain other 
aspects, the scholar, thinker, and 
statesman appear. Viewed full front, 
the expression is strenuous, aggres- 
sive, even pugnacious. Many see in 
the Fraser bust as a whole the great 
traits, ardent, generous, manly, that 
endeared the man Roosevelt to people 
genefally. 


GRAND PRIX DE ROME AWARDS 


PARIS, France—Several changes in 
the customs of the Beaux Arts have 
been made of late. A first reform 
took place a short time ago, when it 
was decided that the winners of the 
Grand Prix de Rome need no longer 
be unmarried men. This year, the 
engravers who took part in the com- 
petition for this prize have benefited 
by another reform touching upon the 
execution of their work. Formerly, 
they were obliged to reproduce an aca- 
demical subject. This year, however, 
they were given a subject which al- 
lowed free rein to their imagination 
and to their faculty of composition. 


A score of choice examples: 


‘Opposite’ to this is a picture of war 


are regarded as anarchistic in paint- 
ing, by those who remain irreconcil- 
able to the modern moventent. | 

That the vastness of the theme has. 
had something to do with this choice 
is no doubt true; that the choice! 
is a success is equally true, for it 


is the “advanced” painters (mostly | 


young men) who have taken the lau-, 


rels. The war has, as it were, given} 
every one a common cause with which | 


to inspire their painting, and even 


the most backward and clever of re-' 
actionaries are here giving us their! 
very best, though that best is no} 
longer pointed or virile enough for us. 
into | 
(1) Those which’! 
(2) | 


The works may be divided 
three main groups: 
aim at painting war as it feels; 
those which depict war as it is seen, | 
and (3) those which try to represent 
war as they would like it to be. The | 
first group is represented by such’ 
men as Wyndham Lewis, John Nash, | 
Paul Nash, Stanley Spencer, W. P.| 
Roberts, Eric Kennington, and Menin-; 
sky. The-second by Colin Gill, Tonks, 
Nevinson, D. Y. Cameron, and Muir-| 
head Bone. The third by Lavery, | 
Sargent, Orpen, Sims, Gray,”and a 
host of others. That the whole of 
these paintings produce an over- 
whelming effect is to put it very 
mildly. 

Practically the whole of the Gallery 
No. 3 is given up to the first group. 
where “The Menin Road,” by Paul 
Nash, gives us a magnificent design, 
splendid in conception. but limited in 
color, and a little fastidious in detail. | 


|| FRANK PARTRIDGE 
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whitewashers, 
sithe, the car- 
“fi the stove-put- 
en, the piano-movers, 
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friend, as he and 

settling them-. 
; “I have 
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inp walls, cold bath- 
th like matters. 
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‘One God; One Master 


Written for The Christian Sci@nce Monitor 


| FA government or political organi- 
| zation of any kind should proclaim 
far and near that the truth of the 
multiplication table were non-existent 
and void, it would be no more absurd 
than the phrase: “No God; no master.” 


& watchword by multitudes of persons 
in some parts of the world. 
Every moment of 


speaks thus is the starting point for 
‘him, if he but knew it, of absolate 
proof that there is a God. He cannot 
turn his back on this truth any more 
than he cah evade the verities of che 
multiplication table. The very fact 


I bave place and think and utter aloud the 


other 


words, “There is no God,” is proof that 
he is conscious, and therefore con- 
‘sciousness is. And this consciousness 
is the cause of his being conscious, of 
his living. And this fact is more appar- 
ent when a man finds that he has un- 
derstanding apart from the physical 
senses, whose testimony make up the 
so-called material! world. When a 


man thus perceives that he thinks and | 


reasons without the use of a single 
one of the five senses, he shows forth 


the certainty that spiritual conscious- | 
ness exists, and that ts al! that he can | 
The instant he reaches this | 


prove. 
step, and thus sees that matter is a 
supposition, he has, to that very ex- 
tent, drawn nearer to God and has 


made certain that Principle is tangible. 


and real, and is the originator of man. 
In just the proportion, moment by 
moment, that a man understands that 


he has apprehension, independent of. 


the physical organs of seeing, hearing, 


feeling, tasting, and smelling, that he. 
is able to know his existence without | 


‘oF woman in the city, | the use of these suppositional instru- 
Or Sinner, could come mentalities, he so far demonstrates 
® How I would carve the presence and allness of spiritual, 


ats. “There was 4 | divine consciousness, or God. 
me who built the din-| thing of this Mary Baker Eddy’ writes | 
castie across the high- 
ry wayfarer must per- 
gh: there the traveler, | 
und always a trencher | 
| to fill it. Three times 
ywn chair, at my own 
y that knight, and I) 


Wal 


it do as he did.” 


: Which With 
y Star Rise 


‘take in His light, 


eares more short than 


é with His day star rise 


drowsy eyes; 


2e1 of this world miss) ™en that there is no God, because the. 


of future bliss. 


Some- 
on page 598 of “Science and Health 


“One moment-of divine consciousness, 
or the spiritual understanding of Life 
and Love, is a foretaste of eternity. 
This exalted view, obtained and re- 


life discerned spiritually the interval 
'of death, and man would be in the full 


and death are unknown.” 


Student of Christian Science 
bothered by the assertion contained in 


a political catchword, or in the argu- | 


Set in blunt wing, skimmed screaming . ; 
ter 


A murrey squirre! | 


ments of some of the world’s learned 


| truly scientific student is able to verify 
logically that divine intelligence is the 
He is 


ith, reproached for And yet this saying is being used as. 
lly paid off,” wrote 


db } 

TH, 
be 4, 
xy ; 

cane { 
of #2. y 


with Key to the Scriptures.” She says: | 
And 


tained when the Science of being is. 


laiitetiod. would bridge over with) : 
'And every flower of those delighting. 


terated religion. 


, Organs. 


_consciousness of his immortality and | Laughed, 


eternal harmony, where sin, sickness, 
Thus, the. 
is not. 


government of man, who is the eternal 


reflection of everlasting Mind. 
Without doubt there seems to be an 
abundance of examples of men who 
have set themselves up, or have been 
established, as masters of other men, 
undertdking to govern in the place of 
God, requiring obedience on pain of 
extremé punishment, and thus being 
enabled through fear to work havoc 
with men’s lives, property, and, worst 


of all, with their understanding of | 
as Ridiealags | God. But no man can truly serve an- @POM YS as herpes and heroines. Mr. | 
other_man, for the sole servant there 
existence of the one who thinks and a) te he. whe serves Principic. 
ciple is really. all that affords man | 
opportunity to worship, and this con-. 
stant reverencing of the divine Mind 
by His creation constitutes unadul- | 
The false religion, | 
which is probably the basis for the) 
antagonism of many toward the divine, | 
is that which is evolved by the mate- 
con-. 


Prin- 


rial senses, but this material 
sciousness is the fraudulent conscious- 
ness which claims to enable a man to 
know and perceive through the bodily 
And when one comes to see 
that he has understanding apart from 
these five senses, and can go right on 
thinking though’ he lose them all, he 
learns that in truth he is living spir- 
itually and not materially. 
is coming nearer to God. 


Seventeen 


(For Anne) 


All.the loud winds were in the garden | 


wood, ~ 

shadows joyfuller 

hounds 

Doubled in 
clouds 

That ever flung fierce mist and eddy- 
ing fire 


All than 


chasing, all exultant 


Across heavens deeper than blue polar 


seas, e 
Fled over the sceptre-spikes of the 
chestnuts, 


Over the speckle of the wych-elms’ 


green. 


‘She shouted: then stood still, hushed 


and abashed 


'To bear her voice so shrill in that gay 


roar, 
suddenly her 
dimmed, ... 
there were 
sprightly shook 
Ten thousand ruffling heads through- 
out the wood, 


eyelashes 


For daffodils 


flowers 

nodding to her, 
clapped her hands 

Crying “O daffies, could 
speak!’”’ . 


till 


you only 


But there was more. A jay with sky- 


blue shaft 


on ahead. 
She followed him. 
eyed 


Her warily, cocked upon tail-plumed 


Then be} 


lissom . 


were | 


which ! 


she | 


|“ Tyilight,” Gloucester, Massachusetts, from the etching by 


Bravelonne” five times, and hoped to 
read it once again. And the jarring 
scene—which happens, by the way, to 
have been that of Harry Bertram’s 
landing at Ellangowan—he respects 
as being in general “a model instance 
of the romantic method.” The Meredith 


jargon Mr. Stevenson would no more. 


think of putting into the mouths of 


his own people than he would that) 
uttered by the purely symbolic young) 


men and maidens wom Scott fobs off 


“sf 
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Look. What Miu 
Floods | 


Look, whatellumined floods the sunset 
pours , 

Upon us—Mark! how still (as though 
in dreams 

Bound) the once wild and 
ocean seems! 

How silent are the winds! 
roars; ® 

But all is tranquil as elysian shores. 


terrible 


ho billow 


James L.. Thompson 


Meredith is nevertheless the breath of 
life to him as a novelist, and Sir Wal- 
“out and out the king of the 
romantics.” 

In these references to Stevenson’s 


‘art and the frequent artlessness of 


The silver margin which aye runneth 
round : 


The moon-enchanted sea, hath here no} 


sound; 

Even echo speaks not on these radiant 
moors! 

What! is the giant of the ocean fled, 


the gypsies 


‘the London 


'onings and pointings, 
and poutings, 


the spectacle of other people signaling 
to themselves. A novel becomes in- 
vested with a new interest when its 
plot suddenly turns upon the weird 
phenomena of a witch's cavern or a 
cypsy camp. By means of her viper. 
her owl, her caldron, her tripod. her 
herbs, and all the rest of it. the 
withered crone in the dimly lighted 
cave signaling to herself from 
morning to night; by means of the 
crossed sticks where the roads fork. 
leave tokens for them- 
selves and each Dther. .. 

After all, there is but one universal 
language. ... it was the language of 
the Stone Aze, and it will be the lan- 
guage of the Golden Age. It is spoken 
all the world over by men of al! kinds. 
classes, colors, and conditions; and if, 
either Mars or the moon is inhabited, 
it is spoken there tov. The little 
child speaks it before he is able to 
lisp one single word of our clumsier 
dictionary speech. It is equaliv in- 
teliigible to the English merchant on 
niarket,. to the Indian 
trapper in the western forests, to the 
Chinese mandarin in the far interior 
of Asia, to the South Sea Islander 
basking in the rays of the equatorial! 
sun, and to the Eskimo in his frozen 
hut amidst the blinding whiteness of 
the icy north. it is known even to 
the beasts of the field and the birds 
of the air; they understand it, and 
sometimes even speak it. The univer- 
sal language is the language of 
gesture. The shrug of the shoulders; 
the flash of the eves; the knitting of 
the brows: the curling of the lip; the 


is 


stamping of the foot; the cienching of 


the fist; the nodding of the head; the 
pointing of the hand—here is a lan- 
guage which is known by every one. 
It has no alphabet. no grammar. no 
syntax; but the simplest can under- 
stand it. Indeed, the simplest under- 
stand it bést. The savage is a master 
of gesture. He speaks with every 
muscle. And the little child is no less 
eloquent. Playing with her doll on 


the floor behind my chair is a small | 


scrap of humanity who has as yet 
uttered no word that a lexicographer 
would recognize. And yet it would be 
absurd to say that she has not spoken 
Her pushings and pullings. her beck- 
her semilings 
are as expressive as 
anything in any of your vocabularies. 
She has a speech for which the build- 
ers of Babe! sighed i@' vain—a speech 
which can be understood by men and 
women of every nation under heaven. | 
It is the language of signals. 

All nature is one intricate system 
of signals, as any naturalist will tell 
you. ... The poetry of the country- 
side ahounds in rhymes and coup- 
lets that are, after all, only exposi- 
tions of nature’s signals. 


“When elms’ leaves are as big as a 
shilling, 

| You may sow French beans if you 

| be willing.” 


‘question which 
transpierces every false reputation. 


Carlyle Sits for His 
Portrait 


one August eve- 
ning in 1900. that Madame Ventari, 
his friend and Carivie's too, deter- 
mined that he should paint Cariyie 

“TI used to co often to Madame Ven 
turis—[ met Mazzini there. ant 
Mazzini was most charming-—-and 
Madame Verturi often visited me. and 
one dav she brought Carivie The 


Whistier told wa 


‘Mother’ was there and Carlisle saw ft! 


and seemed to fee! in it a certain 
fitness_of things, as Madame Ventupi 
meant he should—he liked the eum 
plicity of it, the old iady sitting wis 
her hands folded on her iap—-and- fie 
said he would be painted And he 
came one morning soon after that. and 
he sat down. and I had the canvas 
ready. and the brushes and paieite, 
and Carlyle lookin; on, said pres- 
entiy: ‘And now, mon, fire away’’ 
One day he told me of others 
had painted his portrait. “There was 
Mr. Watts. a mon of note And | 
went to his studio. and there was 
much meestification, aud screen: 
drawn round the easel. and cu 
were drawn. and i was not aliowed to 
see anvyihing. And then, at last. the 
screens were put aside and taere | 
was. And 1 looked. And Mr. Watts, 
a great mon, he said to me, “How do 
ye like, it?’ And then [ turned to 
Mr. Watts, and I said, “Mon, I would 
have ye know [ am in the hobit of 
wurin’ clean lunen.” - 

Carlyle told people afterward tha!’ 
he sat there talking and talking. an‘! 
that Whistler went on working and 
working and paid no attention to him 
whatever. Whistler found Carlyle a 
delightful person, and Carlyle found 
him a workman. And it has been sat: 
that they used to take walks togethe: 
but of this there is no record.—- Fron: 
“The Life of James McNeill Whis- 
tler,” by E. R. and J. Pennell. 


What Hath He Done? 


A man passes for what he is worth 
Very idle is all curiosity concerning 
other people's estimate of us, and idle 
is all fear of remaining unknown... 
“What hath he done?” is the divine 
searches men and 
A 
fop may sit in any chair in the world 


W ite) 


were 
rlain® 


cr 
> 


‘nor be distinguished for his hour from 
‘Homer and Washington; but there can 


doubt concerning the 
of human Deings 
when we seek the truth. Pretension 
may sit still, but cannot act. Preten- 
sion never wrote apn Iliad, nor drove 
back Xerxes, nor christened the world. 


never be any 
respective ability 


‘nor abolished slavery. ... Never a sin- 


cere word was utterly lost. Never a 
magnanimity fell to the ground. Al- 
ways the hearts of men greet and 
accept it unexpectedly. A man passes 


for what he is worth.—Emerson. 


an (seventeenth cen- 
—, . Only cause of all actual effect. 
ae able to furnish verification that there haunch, | 

ee ‘es is a God. Then, skipping the whirligig of last- 


Whose strength was all unmatched What is that but the interpretation 
beneath the sun? ; ‘of the code? The whispering cyt 

He would not, if he could, have writ-|No; he repeses. Now his toils are|leaves are the farmer’s signal flags. 

ten like them; he could not, if he!- done; |'The universe, like the baby on my 

|would, have imagined and invented | More quiet than the babbling brooks | study floor, is always pathetically try- 
is he. ‘ing to talk to me; and the pity of 

So mightiest powers by deepest calms | it is that I am so slow to under-| 
are fed, stand. ... 

And sleep, how oft, In the New Testament the same! 
gentlest be. thing holds true. 


“He talked of ‘lilies, vines, and corn, | 


Scott and Dumas, there is no slightest 
intention of matching him with them. | 


SCIENCE 


AND 


HEALTH 


appeared 
NITOR 
am the divine, in that he may have experi- | him are great romantics; he, with all his in things that 


e “ee * - year leaves, 
THE mnicamiediy, for cat (hard-pressed whisked himeeit out of sight and re 
A -|| “No God,” there may be some extenu- | beech; and swung the whole thing along as 
ation for his refusal to acknowledge | and every time she thought to corner they did. They, with all their faults, 
Dany oe a eae — weet he God | He scrambled round on little scratchy gifts and graces, is a little romantic; 
(a etapa bela lle jand the many well-meaning persons —Barry Cornwall 
Oo peek at her about the other side. | wpo range him with Scott do him 


‘K DIXON, Eorrox 
; ling the conduct of 


for pub! 
Editor. 


“en 


me Associatrp Press 
4 


is exclusive 


ication 


ly en- 
of all 


have taken it upon themselves to act 
in the place of God, and in doing so to 
conduct themselves in a way more 
consistent with the practices of a sup- 
positional opposite of the Divine 
lot mm In this way systems capable 


of much good have become purely 
enormous political machines actuated 
by an intention to swallow church and 
state in one vast human monopoly. 
But whether or not there be apparent 
reason for anyone's repugnance to the 
knowledge of Principle as the one God 
governing all His spiritual creation, 
such a one’s denial of the divine Mind 
as the one ever-present power affects 
nothing at all. Neither the political 
system masquerading as a religion 
nor the individual or individuals repu- 
diating Truth have any effect whatso- 
ever upon what really is, upon the un- 
dying, undeniable continuity of Prin- 
ciple. 

Mrs. Eddy, in two different places 
in Science and Health, sets forth this 
point. On page 298 she writes: “Asa 
cloud hides the sun it cannot ex~ 
tinguish, so false belief silences for a 
| while the voice of immutable harmony, 


| but false belief cannot destroy Science 


armed with faith, hope, and fruition.” 


So, also, on page 51, her declaration is: 
“Jesus could give his temporal life 
into his enemies’ hands; but when his 


| earth-mission was accomplished, his 


spiritual life, indestructible and eter- 
nal, was found forever the same. He 


Life than God could be extinguished.” 
This same truth which Jesus knew so 
fully awaits every man, and he has but 
to turn from the material senses, 
realize that he is conscious inde- 
pendetitly of them, an¢ that therefore 
consciousness exists, in order to per- 
ceive that divine Mind, or Principle, 
cannot be extinguished. 

Now this same divine Principle, or 
God, being the cause of man’s cer- 
tainty that he is living, and living 
apart from morta] sensation, is the 
governor of man and is his master. 
Then, in the same way that it is im- 
possible to say there is no God, so is {t 
beyond anyone’s power to deny that 
there is the omnipotent master of all 
creation. ’ But this divine All-power 
brings forth for its image and like- 
ness, the only man God knows, unabat- 
ing good. Man can receive from per- 
fect Spirit only that which partakes 
of the nature of Spirit, containing no 
element of evil. Hence, he can expe- 
rience only lovingkindness, and can 
be only healthfully active for Princi- 
ple. There is not a trace of evil, of 
tyranny, or of revenge in this master’s 

. 


i 


i 


i 


knew that matter bad no life and that 
real Life is God; therefore he could no | 
more be separated from his spiritual | 


She lost him, bolting branch to branch, | nothing but disservice 


at last— 

The impudent brat! 
overhead 

Flight on exuberant flight of opal 
scud, 

Or of dissolving mist, florid as flame, 
Scattered in ecstasy over the blue. 
And she 
Followed, first 

bright locks 
To the cold fervor of the springtime 
gale, 
Whose rush bore the cloud shadow 
past the cloud 


But still high 


walking, 


Over the irised wastes of the emerald 


- turf. 

And still the huge wind volleyed. Save 
the gulls, 

Goldenly in the sunny blast careering 

Or on blue-shadowed underwing at 
plunge, . 

None shared with her who now could 
not but run 


The splendor and tumuit of th’ on- 


rushing spring. 


And now she ran no more: the gale 
gave plumes. 

One with the shadows whirled along 
the grass, 

One with the onward smother of veer- 
ing gulls, 

One with the pursuit of cloud after 
cloud, / 

Swept she... . 

—Robert Nichols (from 
Poetry, 1918-1919’’). 


Stevenson’s Art 


That Mr. Stevenson is a sworn ro- 
mantic, and-that he is so much of a 
Scot as to keep a strong flavor: of the 
wilding, in spite of each exotic graft, 
are truths no lesé conspicuous than 
that he is an exquisite and a secure 
artist in prose parrative, in verse, the 
essay, and the sketch. So perfectly, 
indeed, does he write that the Philis- 
tines are often heard to accuse him 
of having naught to say. To them, it 
is more than probable, he bas nothing 
at all to say, unless they first master 
certain remarks once made by Mr. 
Joseph Addison on the Subject of 
Literary Taste. But to the minds of 
men who have a humble and hearty 
admiration for good writing, Steven- 
son’s tales of adventure gain much 
from his care about form; and his 
kind and sagacious thoughts gain 
very much indeed from the “continual 
slight novelty” of his style. 


“Georgian 


giving her ' 


The appear- 


jance of Meg Merrilies to. Godfrey 
_ Bertram, 


the abdication of 
Mary et Loch Leven, the installation 


tain scene in “Old Mortality,”—the 


Queen , 
' Kentish 
of the abbot of Kennaquhair, the ap-| missing, even at mealtimes. 
peal of Jeannie Deans to Effie, a cer-| years wore on, the alarm created by | 
‘these mysterious disappearances of 


The Signal Box 


When I was a small boy in my 
home, I was 


play and stretch and headlong vigor; mine gradually subsided, not by reéa- 


of sheer improvisation that made all 


these possible, and easily possible to} 


| son of any dwindling value or im- 
| portance attached to my person, but 


Scdtt, are “out of the star” of the! simply ‘because a very shrewd conjec- 


author of “Kidnapped” and “David 
Balfour.” Sir Walter’s books 
seem to me like a large symphony 
which has many discords; Mr. Steven- 
son’s like a discreet and moving 
theme, perfectly played on fewer in- 
struments. ... 

Several critics have spoken grude- 
ingly of Stevenson’s wonderful skill, 
because, forsooth, he learned to write 
before he wrote for publication. The 
offense was deeper dyed because the 
young Scot sought aid from France, 
the ancient ally of Scotland, 
scrupled not to avow that his sojourn 
in Paris and the study of French 


technique. Even British critics allow 
a painter to study pigments before 
he exhibits a picture, a sculptor to 
model in clay before he carves a na- 


tion’s heroes in marble; but, in the | 


face of repeated blows, the fine old 
superstition dies hard, that ili-regu- 
lated impulse is an important element 


‘ture could be formed as to my where- 
abouts. 


For at the foot of our gar- 
den, separated from it by a high bank, 
which was itself a romantic wilder- 
ness of blackberries, ran the railway. 
And just beside the railway line, not 
more than a hundred yards from the 
bottom of the garden, was the signal 
box. Few things delighted me more 
than to spend an hour in that aid 
signal box. It was close to the mouth 
of the tunnel. I loved to hear the bell 
go ring-a-ting-ting when the train en- 
tered the tunnel on the far side, and 


to watch for its emergence on our 
and 

| side. 
canny 1 
‘by all these clanging tokens just 
writers had taught him secrets of | 


It seemed to me positively un- 
that the signalman could tell 


where all the trains were. I liked to 
see him swing the great levers back- 


| ward and forward, pulling the signals 


up and down, and at night-time caus- 
ing the green and‘red lights to shine 
from the tall signal posts. As I sat 
beside his roaring fire on winter eve- 
nings, and saw him stop the trains or 
let them pass, just as he pleased, I 


_in the “inspiration” of an. art more/|thought he must surely be one of the 


subtle than either painting or sculp- most important men in’ the country. 


ture. Stevenson chose to reduce this | 


,1 could scarcely imagine that the 


element to a minimum, and to make! Prime Minister had greater authority 


himself the most faithful of appren- 
tices. He became at last the most im- 
peccable of artists; and although the 
ardent study of an extraordinary num- 
ber of masters did not dull his keen, 
original gift—as if indeed the right 
use of even the one talent ever failed 
to multiply it—he yet keeps in his 
most ornate pages the good tradition 


of the language, the classic notes of 
the best English prose. 


: Stevenson 
loves and practices the belle phrase, 
the harmonious sentence; but scarce 
ever does he descend to the indolent 
cheville. Never, to the best of my 
memory, does he make the Wegg-like 
change—so often made by Wegg’s cre- 
ator, that great, imperfect genius—the 
change from rhythm to meter. In few, 
he nicely observes the adjective in 


This Dryden's saying, “the other harinony 


loved story-teller of Ours could no of prose.”—-Copeland. 


more content himself with the con- 
struction used by Dumas in his gay 
afd ragged volumes than with the 
disposition and English of the scene 
i.’ “Guy Mannering,” which jars on 
him like a false note in music or 
color. Yet he had read “Vicomte de 


_ Through All Wanderings 
Through all the wanderings of the 


path, 
We etill can see our Father's door! 
— Holmes. 


‘for concocting mysterious codes; 


or responsibility. And I remember, as 
clearly as though it were yesterday, 


that I used to sit on the stool before’ 


that fire—face in hands and elbows 
on knees—wondering if I might hope, 
one great day, to attain to the glory 
of being a signalman. And, surely 
enough, I have! 

For I have come to see that we 


occasionally | 
AS the | 


The sparrow and the raven, 

And tales so natural, yet so wise, 
Were on men’s hearts engraven. 
And yeast and bread and flax and 

cloth, . 
And eggs and fish and candles; 
See, how the whole familiar world 
He most divingly handles.” 


—F. W. Boreham, in “The Uttermost | 
Star.” 


‘Chloe Attired for the. 
Court * 


Chloe. But, sweet lady, say: am I 
well enough attired for the court, in 
sadness? : 

Cytheris. Well enough? excellent 
well, sweet Mistress Chloe, ... you 
are as well jeweled as any of them; 
your ruff and linen about you is much 
more pure than theirs: and for your 
beauty, I can tell you, there’s many 
of them would defy the painter, if 
they could change with you. Marry, 
the worst is, you must look to be! 
envied, and endure a few court- | 
frumps for it.... 

Chloe. ... Give me my muf, and | 
my dog there. And will the ladies 
be any thing familiar with me, think 
you? 

Cyth. O Juno! why you shall see 
"hem flock about you with their puff 
wings, and ask you where you bought 
your lawn? and what you paid for it? 
who starches you? ard entreat you) 
‘to help ‘hem to some pure laundress, | 
out of the city. 

Chloe. O Cupid! Give me my fan,, 
and my mask too; and will the lords, 


} 


and the poets there, use one well too, | 
lady? 

Cyth. Doubt not of that. ... 

Chloe. Thank you, sweet lady. O 
heaven! and how must one behave’ 
herself amongst "hem? You know all. 

Cyth. Faith, impudently enough, 
Mistress Chloe, and well enough. 
Carry not too much under thought 


betwixt yourself and them; nor your 


humans are expert and inveterate sig-| city-mannerly word, “forsooth,” use 


We have a perfect genius 
we 
revel in flashing out cryptic helio- 
grams, We é@éven communicate 
in this abstruse and recondite fashion 
with our own selves. A man will 
twist a piece of string around his 
finger, or tie a knot in the corner of 
his pocket-handkerchief, or stick a 
scrap of stamp paper on the face of 
his watch, to remind him of some- 


nalmen. 


‘thing that has nothing whatever do 


do with string, or handkerchief, or 
stamp paper. It is his secret code, 
and in the terms of that code this 
inveterate signalman is signaling to 
himself, that is all! 

Mpreover, we not only signal to 


| ourselves, but we are fascinated by 


it not too often in any case; but plain. 


“Ay, madam,” and “no, madam”: nor. 


never say, “your lordship,” nor “your. 


honor”: but “you,” and “you, my lord,” 
and “my lady”: the other they count 
too simple and too mincitive. And 
though they desire to kiss heaven 
with their titles, yet they will count 
them fools that give them too humbly. 
Chloe. O intolerable Jupiter! by 
my troth, lady, I would not for a 
world but you had lain in my house: | 
and, i’ faith, you shall not pay a 
farthing for your board, nor your) 
chambers. | 
Cyth. O, sweet Mistress Chloe. 
Chioe. I’ faith you shall not, lady. 
nay, good lady, do not offer it.—From 
“The Poetaster,” by Ben Jonson. 
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EDITORIALS 


Protector of Democracy 
itkish Government has seen a great light. It 
fed that any interference with the entity of 
h Empire will'be the cause of a condition of 
Sin the Near East. The plea is not withont 
ye very grimmest description. The Turkish 
has s been the Quilp of European politics for 
uries; and now that, in the cryptic phrase- 
illy Brass, Strangers have called upon it, it, 
on Of its late representatives, has determined 
© advice of Miss Brass, and not to be found 
Tn other words that disreputable triumvirate, 
a , and Djemal, have disappeared, leaving the 
nation to make the best terms possible with 
. rest of the nation attempts this in the 
fully eastern way. Little things there have 
is Armenian massacres and Greek murders, 
wrettable, but they are all of the past. Turkey 
a white sheet of repentance over her blood- 
a habiliments, and, ceasing to think of 
ok king only of the future of the Armenians 
S$ flung into a paroxysm of unrest by the 

f her all-protecting scimitar. 

ery body knows that the Turk is not famous 


br, but probably nobody ever thought that 


Re or was as bad as all this. He really 
centuries 


hink that a criminal record of 
im argument for an extension of his rule. 
in short, reminds one of- the famous 
mis apologia of Mill, was it not? when 
1 that as a tide-waiter he had belonged to a 
thy gentlemen whose sole duty was to draw 
i year as a qualification for ultimately draw- 
: : ome. Mill made his apologia on laying 
ousand a year in order to lead a campaign 
ethods of financial corruption in she future. 
is apparently serious in his contention. So 
t is Only possible to compare him with those 
Wis of the fourth century B.C., of whom 
a uang Tzu declared that “They knew not 
vhat it is to blush.” 

p the new Turkish Government is not, as 
in promises. That hardy perennial, the 
rmation, is promised with the same smiling 
wit Which it has been promised at any hour 
} dil during the past hundred years. Up 

key had teeth, and if attacked Was willing 

su about a hundred years agg the great 
a dawned, and apologies took the place of 

| biggie as in the Crimean War, she found 
jally ready to fight for her, or as when in 

‘to find them. And so she promises national 
just as she promised it when Mr. Gladstone 


ad 


r the Bulgarian atrocities, just as she prom-. 


= butcher of Adana was chasing the Arme- 

S knife, and just as she promised it at any 

oement when Abdul sat in the seraglio on the 

1, and played the cupidities and jealousies of 

eauions one against the other with all the 
litical Capablanca. 

‘would be merely funny, if it did not happen 
| growing evidence that the “unspeakable” 
at he can still harp on the jealousies ot 

v dust in the eyes of American mission- 

S for some reason or another, is appar- 

i France, which has forgotten all about 
rocities committed upon the Armenians, 
d United Kingdom, whose memory of the 
paent the fleet to bombard Odessa with- 
ledge of Djemal, the Minister of 

1 suddenly defective. And so, there 
eh that Downing Street and the Quai 
nce more listening to the red-fezzed_ sirens 
‘Horn, as they explain, in the best manner 
1 Abdul, that that little affair at Adana, 

i etal horrors of Trebizond and the desert 
y, if properly understood, really the fault of 
nations themselves, owing to the jealousies 
. erence, and that if the Allies will only 
erence, and cease these foolish threats of 
yee Turkey temporarily, purely tem- 

at emphasis on the temporarily, the help 

0 ra few years, then without a doubt the 
som like the rose, and the Armenians will 
erin how they ever could have suspected 
esinan in Constantinople. What Turkey 
n, and the reason is easy to understand, is 

e about that wherever she found a rose 
nvertec it into a desert, or why, having 
¢ ome quiet and orderly merchants and 
duced them first to hewers of. wood and 
and then converted their towns and 


“ ance, the ete at Smyrna. Smyrna 
¢ as a port and a business center to the 

se of almost insuperable difficulties, of 

mn equently it was to the government at 
: $ quite properly extended a man- 
ion of Smyrna. But Smyrna, the 


is an integral part of the Turkish 


. ~ must on no account be separated 
| be interesting if the Turks would 

vr ogee not be separated by the 
Empire when it was originally 

& from the Grecian Empire. Con- 

D capital of the Hellenic Empire, 

a Christian church, nevertheless 

nn act of war to separate the city from 

r, and to convert the church into a 

Nn you’ come to remember that some 
Sona Turk was a wandering 
ad tha cones thee eepennd 


lesa ey 


% sad oe ve are 


S ee be 
Abs Say. : 
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* 7 ar 
is ey Ree : 
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have been obtained by separating them from their orig- 
inal owners, there seems almost.an absence of logic in 
objecting to their return to these original owners on the 
ground that they are purely Ottoman. But then the 
Turk never was strong at logic. 

Now all of this, ence more, would be really humorous 
were it not becoming seriously apparent that the old 
jealousies are beginning to operate again in [-urope, an: d 
that the great powers are getting ready to patch up the 
Turkish E mpire rather than to make an end of it. It 
seems almost impossible after the horrors of the Arme- 
nian persecutions and the Greek murders, and after all 
the heroics of the great war, the great war which was 
fought for the purification of the world and with the 
purpose of safeguarding democracy. But the purity of 
the world is apparently to be maintained by maintaining 
the most corrupt of governments in power in Con- 
stantinople, and the safety of democracy to be assured by 
the protection of the worst enemy of democracy through- 
out six centuries. 


President Deschanel 


By rue largest majority since the election of Louis 
Adolphe Thiers, in the tremendous days which followed 
the fall of the Second Empire, Paul Deschanel has been 
chosen President of France. It was not an unexpected 
choice. True, up to the first stroke of the eleventh hour, 
it was insisted, in many quarters, and very generally be- 
lieved, that Mr. Clemenceau, the “Father of Victory,” 
could have the presidency for the asking. But those who 
knew the story of the French presidency were, from the 
first, a little doubtful. They found it very difficult to 
associate the “Tiger” with the Elysée. Frenchmen, not 
without good reason, have, for many years past, shown 
themselves distrustful of “forceful” presidents. If thev 
“took a chance” when they elected Raymond Poincare, 
it was because they. trusted his letters, his urbanity, and 
his rather stately form of statesmanship to offset any 
desire to be forcefully original which his natural genius 
might gtherwise inspire. France has her own concept 


of a president, and Paul Deschanel, the orator, the litté- . 


rateur, one of the Immortals, the able exponent and up- 
holder of well-tried traditions, the calm and impartial 
president of the Chamber of Deputies for nearly tweWe 
years, exactly meets that concept. The President of 
France must be a great and worthy figure-head. The 
peace and unruffled calm of the Ilysée is always protected 
from disturbance by the sturdy outworks of the Palais 
30urbon and the Palais du Luxembourg. 

_ The province of the President is to represent I*rance, 
and it cannot be doubted that Paul Deschanel will 
ably fulfill that province. Not only has he had a long 
political career—he entered political life first in 187 6, 
as secretaryp to Mr. de Marcére, then Minister of the 
Interior—but he has, during the greater part of that 
career, been in a position curiously aloof from the rough 
and tumble of party politics. He was first elected presi- 
dent of the Chamber in 1898, and when, after holding 
that position for four years, he was defeated for reelec- 
tion, he was appointed to the presidency of the parlia- 
mentary Commission of Foreign Affairs and Colonies. 

Later, he held the position of reporter of the Budget of 
Foreign Affairs, and then, in 1912, became president of 
the C hamber once again. He has held this last position 
ever since, earning golden opinions from all parties, not 
only for his sterling qualities of judgment. and impar- 
tiality, but, perhaps most of all, for his jealous regard 
for the Chamber itself, for its honor and its traditions. 
e In those strangely stormy times in the first years of 
the war, or ever the “Father of Victory” had mounted to 
power, when the phrase “the Germans are still at Noyon” 

was echoing like a dirge through Paris, and the Chamber 

was the butt of every reproach, it was Paul Deschanel 
who defended the National Assembly. ,With all his 
wonderful skill as an orator, he laid bare the in- 
justice of those reproaches. He pointed out that, in 
a critical hour, it was the Chamber that had determined 
to shorten delays and give the army what it impatiently 
demanded. It was only because the French people were 
ignorant of the facts that they were inclined to question 
the good and loyal work of the Chamber. There was 
one memorable occasion, early in 1917, on which Paul 
Deschanel thus sprang to the defense of the great assem- 
bly over which he presided. The deputies on that occa- 
sion, by acclamation, without a single dissentient voice, 
voted that his speech be placarded in every part of 


. krance. 


When the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate met 
in joint session at Versailles, on Saturday last, to elect 
the President, they were, no doubt, mindful of all these 
things. Anyway, 734,votes to 155,/tor all others was 
decisive enough. 
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Fusion in Alabama 


In No other state in the American Union, it would 
appear, has the issue between the wet and dry forces been 
more clearly defined, for the purpose of the forthcoming 
elections, than in Alabama. With all due regard to the 
claims of adherents of other political parties, it may as 
well be, stated, and just as well admitted, that, under 
conditions now existing, there is not the slightest pos- 
sibility of electing to any office within. the gift of the 
people of that State any candidate not affiliated with 
the Democratic Party. The political history of Alabama, 
like that of most of the other southern states, for many 
years, is simply a record of successful and unsuccessful 
campaigns waged between representatives of different 
factions or schisms within the Democratic organization. 
The deciding battles have been fought in the primaries. 
The general elections have been merely formal, con- 
firmatory of the verdict reached by the voters in the 


primary elections. + 
From present indications this process of selection is 


to be cagitinued, perhaps indefinitely. Propagandists of 


Republican Party theories and pronouncements, as well 
as the advocates of some of the more modern “isms” in 
American politics, are evidently convinced that the solu- 
tions which they propose for perplexing economic prob- 
lems do not appeal with especial forte to the great mass 
of voters in the south. The conviction which many of 
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would be strange if, 


the people of the south appear to have reached is that 
the great issues are fundamental, and not partisan. Time 
was when the belief was quite general in the north that 
the people of the south were swayed by sectionalism, but, 
within recefit years, there have been too many proofs to 
the contrary to permit a continuance of this belief. It 
after all has been said, what has 
been regarded as the extreme partisanship of the south- 
ern voters should prove finally to be the essence of non- 
partisanship. The measure of fitness of a representative 
of the people ofra democracy, or Of a sovereign state, is 
his desire and ability to serve the people he is chosen to 
represent, rather than a more or less blind and unques- 
tioning adherence to party dogmas and dictated creeds. 

It comes with no surprise, therefore, that, in the 
campaign about to be launched in Alabama for the elec- 
tion of a United States Senator to succeed Oscar W. 
Underwood, whose term will expire in March, 1921, 
there has appeared a division 1n the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic Party of that State. The schism 1s, it is clearly 
apparent, the result of a determination, on the part of a 
considerable number of the voters, to deteat the returr 
of Mr. Underwood to the Senate because of dissatis- 
faction with the stand he has taken in national prohibition 
legislation, and on legislation affecting the asserted rights 
of Lakor.- Reports from Alabama, taken at their face 
value, ifidicate that the fusion of the anti-liquor forces 
and the Labor forces against Senator Underwood is com- 
plete, and that the campaign to be waged against him, 
from now until the state-wide primary on May 11, will 
be an interesting one. In order to be rendminated, the 
Senator will, it 1s said, be compelled to overcome the 
joint and virtually unanimous opposition of the Anti- 
Saloon League and, of union Labor. Just what strength 
the fusion of these forces will master cannot, of course, 
be estimated at this time. Union Labor, it is admitted, 
is not so strong a factor in Alabama, or elsewhere in the 
south, as in some states in the north, although in some 
of the larger manufacturing cities of APYbama the work- 
ers are well organized. It is claimed, and apparently 
with justice, that the strength arrayed against Senator 
Underwood will be augmented most by ‘the united stand 
of the Anti-Saloon League forces. It 1 is claimed for the 
Anti-Saloon League that it is the most powerful single 
organization in the State, and that in the forthcoming 
campaign it will have the financial backing of one of the 
wealthiest citizens of Alabama, L. B. Musgrove, who 
has-already given generously to the league, and who has 
been active in its-campaigns in the State for some time. 
Mr. Musgrove is said to be the choice of the prohibition 
forces as Senator Underwood ’s successor. 

The contest which is being waged promises to be one 
of more than state-wide interest. Senator Underwood is 
an astute and resourceful politician, and for years was 
the Democratic leader in the national House ot Repre- 
sentatives. He entered the Senate in 1916 with the 
prestige which this leadership gave to him, and has, 
within recent months, been regarded by many as the 
probable successor ef Senator Hitchcock of Nébraska 
as leader of the Administration forces in the upper house. 
His critics in his home State insist that the chief reason 
for his failure to attain national leadership is that he is 
no longer the leader of his party in Alabama. They 
assert that his home forces are badly disorganized. The 
leaders who are opposed to him claim that “the record ot 
the Anti-Saloon League in Alabama politics proves it to 
be a foe worthy even of Senator Underwood's steel. The 
contest, the first serious one of the kind which Mr. Under- 
wood has been compelled to face, will be well worth 
watching. 
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' The News Viet Herald 


WHILE not a little interest has been manifested in the 
announcemént, in press dispatches, of the sale, to Frank 
A. Munsey, of the New York Herald and the other news- 
paper properties, including the Paris edition of the 
Herald, founded and for many years controlled by the 
Bennetts, the greater interest of the public is perhaps in 
the announcement, yet to be made, as to the future plans 
concerning those publications. The new owner of the 
Bennett papers, as is known, is now the owner and pub- 
lisher of The Sun and The Evening Sun, both well- 
established New York daily newspapers. Mr. Munsey is 
a Republican in politics, while the Herald has always 
been ‘regarded as a stanch organ of the Democratic Party, 
though not a consistent supporter of the policies of the 
present Administration. Until a declaration of the new 


policy of the Herald and the other Bennett publications 


is made, of course there can be little more than mere con- 
jecture as to their future, although the common assump- 
tion is that their continued issuance in their present form, 
and along the line of their established policies, is intended. 

The acquisition by Mr. Munsey of the Herald gives 
him personal control of two of the oldest daily news- 
papers in New York. The Sun was founded by Ben Day 
in 1833 and the Herald by James Gordon Bennett Sr. 
in 1835. The Sun and the Herald were long competitors 
in the field of 1-cent daily newspaper publications. The 
Sun, established as an experiment and as an intended 
competitor in the popular field agatnst what, .in those 
days, were known as the ‘“‘6-cerit’”’ dailies, scored an almost 
immediate success. The elder Bennett, a Scotsman, 
— in newspaper work on the Courier and Enquirer, 
a New York paper, Was a Tammany man and a Jack- 
sonian. He made the Herald's principal feature its page 
of Wall Street news. From its inception the publication 
became, rather than a newspaper in the strictest sense of 
the word, the personal organ of its founder. Its policies 
made for its owner many admirers and many enemies. 
The Herald of those days was regarded as eccentric and 
vindictive, though always fearless. ‘The resourcefulness 
and adroitness of newspaper publishers in the thirties, 
perhaps more than at the present time, were often dis- 
played in their ability to be the first to reach the public 
with the more important items of current news. Those 
were the days before the telegraph and the press associa- 
tions made the collection and dissemination of news a 


,somewhat routine proceeding. 
In 1872 the Herald passed to the control of James 


Gordon Bennett Jr. There had been many important 
changes in ure lnanner of newspaper publishing by that 


time, and the newspapers of New York and other cities 
of the United States had grown in circulation and in 
value. Horace Greeley had been suceeeded in the 
Tribune office by Whitelaw Reid. afterward Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, but Mr. Dana remained for 
many years thereafter at the helm of The Sun- The 
younger Bennett, as he was.called in those days, elected / 
to continue the policies of the Herald's founder. Indeed 
it is said that he emphasized and accentuated these poli- 
cies. The Herald became, more than-ever before, a 
Bennett organ. The income from the property permitted 
the indulgence of almost any desire or any plan for ex- 
ploitation. One of the first spectacular acts of the second 
Mr. Bennett was to fit out the Jeannette expedition to the 
Arctic. The next was to send Henry M. Stanley to find 
Dr. Livingstone, then somewhere in Central Africa. In 
1887, atter Mr. Bennett had taken up his residence per- 
manently in Paris, he established the Paris edition of his 
New York paper. He also started a London edition, 
which was soon suspended. Irom Paris Mr. Bennett for 
many years directed the details and policies of his Ameri- 
can papers by cable, frequently making unannounced 
visits to New York for “conferences, many of which are 
still vividly recalled by present and ‘tormer directing 
heads of the Herald. It may be said of the second Mr 
Bennett, in relation to his continued policies concerni ng 
the Herald, that many years ago he directed that f mer 
policies of personal attack and sensationalism be aban- 
doned, and that-every effort be made to get and publish 
the news. . This avowed policy, whatever may be the fu- 
ture of the paper, will presumably be continued under its 
changed ownership. There have been many changes, 
both inside and outside the Herald office, during the 
eighty-five years of its eventful existence. 


Notes and Comments 


Mucu has been said about German competition with 
the United States and Great Britain, and timid merchants 
have imagined that, as soon as the blockade was lifted, 
Germany would flood the world’s markets with cheap 
goods, on account of the depreciated mark. While this 
might happen for a time if Germany had goods in stock, 
it is most unlikely for a long time to come, as she has 
not even the necessary raw material with which to manu- 
facture for her own needs. Another feature which ser- 
ously militates against the resumption of Germany's ex- 
port trade, in sufficient volume to handicap her rivals, 1s 
the reduced productivity of her workmen, compared wath 
pre-war outputs. Such being the case, it is found that, 
as usual, timid merchants have feared something that 
never happens. 


MANUFACTURERS WEEK in Australian citieS natur- 
ally offers the opportunity for novel window dressing, 
and the cry of the infant industry is loud and lusty. 
Victoria and New South Wales lead in the manufacture, 
of Australian goods, and medals and diplomas reward 
the firrhns whose windows furnish the most arresting or 
artistic lesson to the public and the politicians. The 
manufactures shown included ironmongery and boots, 
woolen goods and furniture, motor bicycles and con- 
fectionery. On the eve of a new Australian tariff, dis- 
plays of this nature should have an immediate appeal. 
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THE statement of an English book reviewer, to the 
effect that wild boars were not found in the forests of 
england after the twelfth century, has prompted experts 
in such matters to burrow into pipe-roll and parchment 
for evidence to the contrary. One of these emerges with 
a bag simply laden with wild boars of a later date. In 
a letter to a London paper he describes his experiences 
in the ““Household Book” of Edward Seymour, Earl ot 


‘Hertford, written in the middle of the sixteenth century. 


In it he found the following entry: ‘Paid to Morse and 
Grammatts for helping to take the wylde swyne in the 
forest, 4d. And for hempen halters to bynd their legs, 
4d.” Elsewhere he found that King James I, while on 
a visit to Sir Richard Hoghton as late as 1617, enjoyed 
more than once a dish of “‘wild boar pye.” Later than 
this he finds records of boars being imported. This pro- 
cedure, however, was not popular, judging from one 
authority, who states that General Howe, 1n 1793, turned 
German wild boars into his forests, but “the country rose 
upon them and destroyed them.” . 


Tue legendary passing of Russian. troops through 
the heart of England in the earlier stages of the war, 
which at the time kept the whole Nation eagerly weighing 
the probabilities, has still to be authentically explained. 
Sir Frederick Maurice’s statement, in the Morning Pos 
of London, that 1t emanated from the “silk-hatted 
stationmaster of Crewe,” who “was once seen ‘in his 
shirt-sleeves and said it was because RuSsian troops were 
passing through day and night,” seemed convincing 
until a contributor to the Observer followed with another 
version. This was that the stationmaster in question 
actually remarked that he was “rushin’ troops through 
day and night.’’ Englishmen: have doubtless decided that 
there is now nothing more to be said. 


REDUCING to absurdity the “banning” of such tae 
as “The Merchant of Venice” and “Macbeth,” Mr. 
Sothern, who as an actor so well knows these plays, 
has gone through a list of. Shakespeare's dramas and 
found a “reason” for banning each of them. The house- 
maids’ union, for example, might take issue with Shake- 
speare for not representing the Nurse in “Romeo and 
Juliet” with sufficient dignity. In “Twelfth Night” 
somebody speaks disrespectfully of Malvolio as a Puri- 
tan; is such a play to be presented in a nation with a 
proper regard for its early settlers? In “Much Ado 
About Nothing” there is the character of Dogberry, a 
representative of the law whom Shakespeare ‘describes 
with so little respect that any thoughtful government, 
especially in these unsettled days, may well take notice 
of the effect on audiences. Seriously, however. Mr. 
Sothern doubts that the Jewish people have any objection 
to “The Merchant of Venice” in American schools; he 
suspects the pawnbrokers, for “it is usury which is 
attacked—anot Israel.” 


